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PEEFACE. 



A cheap and portable guide-book seems a fitting 
accompaniment to a cheap tour; and the Editor 
has endeavoured to produce one which shall fulfil 
this purpose, while it directs the attention of the 
traveller to all that is best worth seeing. Super- 
fluous description has been avoided, the object of 
the work being merely to denote the leading points, 
and thus not to encumber the tourist with un- 
necessary remarks, which entail a more or less 
bulky volume. 

1882. 
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INTRODUCTION AND GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 

Wabwickshibe, the centre and heart of English soil, 
is as typical a county as can be found anvwhere. What- 
ever may be the taste of the visitor, he will find material 
of the highest interest everywhere awaiting him. The 
scenery is soft and tender, comprising shaded woodland, 
breezy downs, lanes and fields studded with flowers, grace- 
ful rivers and streams. The history of Warwickshire, so 
pregnant with the stirring events that go to make up the 
history of England, lives again in her antiquarian 
remains, her venerable castles and numberless relics 
of mediaeval domestic life; while the student of to-day 
will find in the multifarious industries of the county 
ample stores of technical information, or will note the 
ever-changing problems of industrial life and politics. 
Few, if any, of the English counties are more repre- 
sentative than is Warwickshire, in which the past and 
present are ever in sharp juxtaposition, and in which the 
glories of the " good old times " offer such a contrast to 
the more prosaic and more restless life of the present 
day. 

The county of Warwick, which ranks twenty-fourth 
in size, contains an area of 881 square miles, or 566,458 
acres. It is surrounded by the counties of Stafford, 
Leicester, Northampton, Oxford, Gloucester, and Wor- 
cester, the two latter interchanging their borders con- 
stantly with Warwickshire, so that it would be hard for 
the tourist to say at a guess in which county he was 
standing. Many an English county has an outlying- 
portion elsewhere, but nowhere is this disjointed condi- 
tion carried to such an extent as in the S.W. of War- 
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2 TOURIST'S GUIDE TO WARWICKSHIRE. 

wickshire. The physical features axe not remarkable 
for any great variety of elevation, there being no moun- 
tains whatever in the county, and, with the exception of 
the northern spurs of the Cotswolds, few hills of any 
size. But it must not be assumed that the surface is 
flat, for it is almost everywhere undulating with a 
singular freedom from monotony. In the north, indeed, 
the scenery may be said to rise to an almost high order 
west of Sutton Ooldfield, extending to Barr Beacon on 
the Staffordshire border, a district comprising the really 
wild and beautiful Sutton Park, a Birmingham lung 
which any capital might envy. A still more broken and 
beautiful bit of country is found to the W. of the 
Watling Street, between Atherstone and Nuneaton, 
equal to parts of Wales, though somewhat spoiled by 
the encroachments of collieries. It gradually dies out 
S. of Arley and Oorley. South of these districts is 
the extensive wooded country known as Arden, which in 
early days was a dense forest, stretching from Ooleshill 
on N. to Brandon, Coventry and the valley of the 
Avon, and on W. as far as the Worcestershire border. 
Indeed, the early topographers divided Warwickshire 
into the two districts of the Arden and the Feldon — the 
latter being the open and undulating agricultural 
country to the S. of Warwick and Southam. The term 
Arden, as applied to forest land, is seen also in the 
Ardennes; though its present aspect is so changed to 
what it must have appeared at the date at which Shake- 
speare wrote his 'As You Like It,' that one is almost 
tempted to imagine that the locality was intended rather 
for the Ardennes. The N.E.side of the county is occu- 

fied by a long stretch of high ground, passing from 
leicestershire S. to Rugby, Bunchurch and Southam, 
in which occasional elevations make their appearance, 
such as Wormleighton and Napton Hills. On the western 
border, too, the country becomes prettily broken along 
the valley of the Avon, and a ridge of table-land stretches 
from Alcester to near Stratford-on-Avon. The extreme 
S. is very picturesque in many parts, particularly in the 
valley of the Stour about Eatington, and that of the 
Dene at Wellesbourne. Separating Warwickshire from 
Oxfordshire is the conspicuous plateau of Edgehill, 
which as it runs S. becomes broken up and merges into 
the Ootswold escarpments. 



RIVERS. 3 

As may be imagined from the character of the surface, 
the Warwickshire rivers are not remarkable for swift- 
ness or rapidity, but are, on the contrary, slow, medita- 
tive streams, sometimes verging on the sluggish. The 
chief, viz. ^Warwickshire river, is, of course, the Avon, 
which, rising at Naseby in the adjoining county of 
Northampton, enters Warwickshire near Rugby, re- 
ceiving the Swift from Leicestershire, and flows past 
Brandon to Stoneleigh, where it is joined by the Sowe, 
which flows E. of Coventry, where it receives the Sher- 
borne. At Leamington the Avon is reinforced by the 
Learn and its affluent, the Itchen, as Drayton sings :— 

. . . . " Avon's winding streame 
By Warwick entertaines the high complectioned Leame." 

Prom Warwick it flows S.W. to Stratford, receiving 
the Dene at Charlecote, the Stour below Stratford, and 
the Arrow (combined with the Alne) below Bidford. 
It may safely be said that there is not a river in England 
which, in its short course from Stoneleigh to Bidford, 
offers so many subjects of the deepest interest as does 
the Avon. The Worth Warwickshire river system is far 
less picturesque, and seems as if destined to play its 
part more in commercial interests. The Tame rises a 
little to the S. of Birmingham, and receives, within 
short distances of each other, as it flows towards Tam- 
worth, the Rea, the Cole, the Blythe and the Bourne, 
running through an interesting but comparatively flat 
country. 

On the N.E. of the county there is a considerable 
tributary to the Tame, near Tamworth, in the Anker, 
which rises on the Leicestershire border, and flows past 
Atherstone and Polesworth— 

" Ancor trifling stayes 
Unto the lustier Tame, as lothe to come her wayes." 

Of the history of Warwickshire very little need be 
said here, as the incidents appertaining to each place 
will be found there ; and, moreover, so numerous were 
the events that happened in Warwickshire during the 
different wars and troubles of the Middle Ages, that a 
history of Warwickshire would be a microcosm of that 
of England. 

B2 
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4 TOURIST'S GUIDE TO WARWICKSHIRE. 

The antiquities of the county are numerous and 
interesting, though principally in the direction of 
mediaeval castles and churches. Of British and Roman 
remains there are comparatively few, and it is frequently 
difficult to dissociate the one class from the other, as 
the Romans were in the habit of utilising the works of 
their predecessors, wherever they found them ready to 
hand. Of the more purely British remains, examples 
are found at Nadbury Camp on Edge BUI, and those 
splendid monoliths, the Rollnght stones, which are most 
probably of Druidic origin. Roman stations are rather 
plentiful, embracing those of Tripontium (near Rugby), 
Bennones (High. Cross), Manduessedum (Mancetter), 
Secandunum (Seckington), Bremenium (Birmingham), 
and Alauna (Alcester), together with minor stations, 
such as camps or the wrx speculcdoria, as at Brinklow, 
Camp Hill, Chesterton, Wapenbury, Oldbury, Har- 
borough Banks and Ipsley. Connecting all these places, 
we find three great Roman roads : 1. The Watling 
Street, which forms the boundary of a considerable 
portion of the Leicestershire side of the county under 
the guise of a modern turnpike road, and passes through 
Tripontium, Vennones, Manduessedum and Secandunum, 
on its way to Etocetum (Wall, near Lichfield). 2. The 
Fobs Way bisects the county and the Watling Street 
at right angles, on its way from the W. of England to 
Lincoln, running in a perfectly straight line from 
Eatington to Chesterton, Brinklow, Stretton-on-the- 
Fos8 and Leicester, intersecting the Watling Street at 
High Cross (Vennones). 3. The Ickneild Street enters 
the county near Bidford, and runs due N. through 
Alauna and past Ipsley Camp to Bremenium. Of Saxon 
date we may consider the " lows," such as Knightlow, 
Motlow, Blacklow, &c., which although undoubtedly 
natural elevations, were the scenes of certain Saxon 
rites and ceremonies, probably marked by a pillar or 
cross. Saxon building traces are observable on the 
mound of Warwick Castle, the curtain wall of Tamworth 
Castle and in Loxley ch. : while some of the moats and 
entrenchments round the old mansions are believed to 
be of Saxon date. Norman architecture is plentiful, 
and is seen in the following churches, in company 
usually with other and later styles, for it must be under- 
stood that in very few cases indeed is a ch. found to be 
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ANTIQUITIES* 5 

of one style, without alterations or additions of later 
date: Wolston, Ryton-on-Dunsmore, Wyken, Berks- 
well, Hampton-in-Aiden, Bickenhill, Merevale (the old 
Priory Grate), Fenny Oompton, Lillington, Cubbington, 
Curdworth, Ansley, Tamworth, Kenilworth, Stoneleigh, 
Wixford, Arrow, Bidford, Beaudesert, Preston Bagot, 
Butlers Marston, Warmington, Burton Dassett, What- 
cote, Idlicote, Oxhill, Tysoe, Barton-on-the-Heath and 
Sutton-under-Brailes, as also in the ruins of Maxstoke 
Priory, Brandon Castle, Hartshill Castle, Kenilworth 
Castle, and the inhabited buildings of "Warwick Castle, 
Combe and Stoneleigh Abbeys. Of Early English 
churches, the principal are Clifton-on-Dunsmore,Browns- 
over, Baginton, Wapenbury, Offchurch, Harbury, Aston, 
St. Martin's (Birmingham), Sutton Coldfield, Water 
Orton, Aston Cantlow, Norton Lindsay, Stratford-on- 
Avon, Sherborne, Napton, Whichford, Barcheston, 
Chadshunt, Kineton and Barmington. The chief churches 
of Decorated date are Rugby, Bilton, Dunchurch, 
Christchurch (Coventry), Allesley, Alcester, Monks 
Kirby, Marton, Ratley, Polesworth, Grendon, Pack- 
wood, Temple Balsall, Fillongley, Corley, Astley, Coles- 
hill, Austrey, Newton Regis, Saftord Priors, Wolverton, 
Charlecote, Grandborough, Priors Hardwick, Atherstone- 
on-Stour, and Cherrington. Churches of Perpendicular 
date abound in Warwickshire, and many of them rank 
amongst the finest examples in the kingdom. Of these 
may be mentioned the Beauchamp Chapel at St. Mary's, 
Warwick,the churches of Newbold-on- Avon, St. Michael's, 
Holy Trinity and St. John's at Coventry, Brinklow, 
Withybrook, Chesterton, Leamington, Hatton, Wooton 
Wawen, Knowle, Solihull, Coughton, Stratf ord-on- Avon, 
Henley-in-Arden, Lapworth and Brailes ; while Alcester 
and Baddesley Clinton are specimens of debased style. 
The churches of Newton Regis, Polesworth, Hillmorton 
and Cherrington are notable for their curious eQigies, 
Rowington and Baraiington for their stone pulpits. In 
domestic remains, Warwickshire is peculiarly rich, both 
in the old-fashioned street architecture of towns like 
Coventry and Warwick, and in the isolated country 
gunge. Of the former class are the gateways, St. Mary's 
Hall, Ford's and Bablake Hospitals and the Grammar 
School in Coventry, the Leycester Hospital and Okin's 
house in Warwick, Shakespeare's house and the Grammar 
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School in Stratf ord-on-Avon ; while of the latter may 
be mentioned the old houses of Kinghurst, Blakesley 
Hall, Packwood Hall, Baddesley Clinton Hall, Hillfield, 
Ravenshaw, Berry Hall, Whorley Hall, Henwood Hall, 
Temple Balsall Hospital, the Old Crown House at 
Birmingham, Sheldon Hall, Peddymore Hall, New 
Hall, Astley Castle, Maxstoke Castle, Kingsbury, Charle- 
cote Hall, feotley Hall, Swanhurst, Bushwood Hall, and 
Compton Winyate. 



NATURAL HISTORY. 

Geology. — Warwickshire contains a comparatively 
monotonous series of formations, and in this respect the 
geology does not offer the variety that is found in many 
English counties. Nevertheless, the paleontology, 
though limited, is of the deepest interest, some of the 
fossil remains being almost unique as far as England is 
concerned. Warwickshire is occupied almost entirely 
by the Liassic, Upper and Lower Triassic, Permian, 
and Carboniferous formations, together with a few 
igneous intrusions, whilst in the extreme south the 
Inferior Oolite of the Cotswold ranges just impinges 
upon the border. Between Nuneaton and Merevale the 
Carboniferous rocks show an abrupt ridge of an average 
height of 500 ft., the N.E. being bounded by a fault, 
beyond which the New Red Marl extends towards 
Leicester, and the escarpment of the Lias between that 
town and Rugby. On the W., the Carboniferous and 
Permian rocks form rising ground sloping westward, 
and this side too is bounded by a fault, beyond which 
the New Red extends to Birmingham. The Permian, 
which is very largely developed in Warwickshire, com- 
mences on S. at Leek Wootton, runs up to Kenilworth 
and Berkswell, and thence by Maxstoke to a little above 
Whitacre. At Baddeley Ensor it turns S.E. to Stocking- 
ford and Bedworth, thence by Foleshill to Gosford 
Green (close to Coventry), Stoneleigh and Ashow, back 
to Leek Wootton. 

The Warwickshire coalfield occupies a long narrow 
strip of country, commencing south, near Hawkesbury, 
and stretching N.E. to Baddeley Ensor. This southern 
portion is only from one to two miles broad, but at 
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Baddeley Elisor it suddenly widens to about four miles, 
extending N. through Polesworth as far as Seckington. 
This tract, with an area of 90 square miles, is underlaid 
by coal at a depth probably not greater than 2500 ft. in 
any part, often much less. At the S. end of the coal- 
field the whole of the Coal Measures are overlapped by 
the New Red Sandstone, which passes across the edges 
of the beds and rests upon the Permian rocks. The 
prolongation of the seams under the Trias has been 
proved as far S. as Wyken Colliery, about 2 miles N.E. 
of Coventry. 

There is a bed of Limestone with Spirorbia carboncmus 
at Sybil House, near Kingsbury, and at Arley and Anslev, 
where a fault brings the coal to the surface in a small 
detached area, and a little S. of this, a mass of calcareous 
conglomerate forms a marked horizon, about the middle 
of the Permian beds, which at Corley rise to 625 ft. 

The Millstone Grit is developed between Nuneaton and 
Atherstone to the W. It is traversed by two trap dykes, 
which may be seen in actual contact with the grit — in 
a quarry at Tuttle Hill, close to Nuneaton, and also at 
Hartshill, where the grit is largely extracted for road 
metal. 

The New Red or Triassic formation consists of pebble 
beds of the Bunter series, together with the Bunter 
Upper Red and Mottled Sandstone. There is only a 
small area of this, principally between Polesworth and 
Grendon. The Lower Keuper sandstone skirts the 
Permian on the E. from Warwick to Nuneaton, and 
again from Grendon to Austrey, and on the W. from 
Kenilworth to Maxstoke. To this succeeds the New 
Red Marl. These subdivisions, however, are not very 
constant, but thin away rapidly from E. to W. Over- 
lying the Keuper Marls conformably is the Lower Lias, 
a long escarpment of which is seen commencing at 
Long Itchington, running N.E. to Harborough Magna. 
The boundary between the Keuper Marls and the Lower 
Lias is well seen between Long Itchington and Stretton 
on Dunsmore. There are also two outliers of Lower Lias 
—one at Knowle, 2£ miles long by i mile broad — and 
one at Moreton Bagot. The Lower Lias in the S.W. 
corner of the county is of especial interest from its 
fossil remains. 

The palaeontology of the county comprises, amongst 
others, the following fossils :— 
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Coal Measures. — Ferns, Pecopteris, Neuropteris, &c; 
Bpirorbis carbonarius : Sybil Hill ; Ansley ; Exhall. 

Permian. — The pebbles from the conglomerate series 
contain Atrypa he^nisphcerica. There are also found 
here Calamities and Lepidodendron, Sfropholosia, Alles- 
ley ; silicified trees of Uaulerpites oblonga and C. biangu- 
laris, also Breea entassoides, at Meriden ; Labyrinthodon 
Buchlandi, Kenilworth. (This was formerly believed to 
be Triassic, but is now known as a true Permian fossil.) 

Triassic (Keuper). — Estheria minuta, Bowington ; La- 
byrinthodon giganteus. L. lept ogn athus, L. pachygnathus, 
L. 8cutulatus, L. ventrico8U8, Warwick, Leek Wootton, 
Oubbington, Guy's Cliff, Leamington, and Ooton End ; 
Labyrinthodon leptognathus, Shrewley Common. Theco- 
dontosaurus, Leamington; Bhyncosaurus, Grinsill; Cla- 
dyodon Lloydii, Ooton End ; Fish jaws, Coventry. 

L. Lias. — Mchmodus angulifer, Ichthyosaurus tenuiros- 
iris, I. intermedins, I. communis, Stratford-on-Avon. 
Insect remains, viz. Orthophlebia, Mchna, Binton ; Ephe- 
mera, Chauliodes, Myrmeteon, Libellulideous wings, Bid- 
ford ; Carabidce, Gryllidce, Telephonidce, Temple Grafton, 
Wilmcote, Copt Heath, and Knowle. 



BOTANY. 

Warwickshire is a happy hunting-ground for the 
botanist, not so much, perhaps, for its rare specimens, 
as for its general and typical yield. Botany is now such 
a favourite study, that a brief list of the plants most 
commonly found will not be out of place. 

Qalvwm Anglicum; Senecio squalidus; Pulicaria vul- 
garis ; P. dysenterica, Marston Green ; Physalis Alkehengi, 
Foleshill ; Empetrum nigrum, Sutton Park ; Crocus nudi- 
fiorus, Warwick ; Cynoglossum sylvaticum, Leucojum 
cestivum, Stratford; Mcenchia erecta, Tarningale Com- 
mon; Convallaria majalis, Hay Wood; Iqfhrum sali- 
earia, Studley, Coughton; Hieracium Pilosella, Erica 
cinerea, E. tetralix, Vaccinium Vitis-icUea, Solidago virga- 
aurea, Lastrea spmulosa, L. Thelypteris, L. Oreopteris, 
L. MUx-mas, L. dilatata, Sutton Park ; Sanguisorba 
officinalis, Budbrook ; Spvroza filipendula, Burton Das- 
sett; Nuphar lutea, banks of Avon; Apium graveolens, 
Bishopston; Carex distans, Morton Morrell, Southam; 
ft paludosa, Warwick; C. proscox, Sutton Park; ft 
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pilulifera, Yarningale, Sutton Park; Scirpus tabernce- 
montanu8, Grandborough, Southam, Holt ; Drosera rotun- 
difolia, Sanicula Europ&a, Clvrysosplenium oppositifo- 
lium, Sutton Park; Eupatorium cannabinum, Kenil- 
worth, Marston Green; Bidens cemua, Olton; Rosa 
spinosissima, Snitterfield, Hatton, Tachbrook; Arundo 
Phragmite8, A. calamagrostis, Olton Pool ; Lycopus 
arverms, L. Europceus, Elmdon, Knowle ; Teesdalia nu- 
dicaulis, Marston Green; Air a caryophyllea, Yarningale; 
Sagina nodosa, Melyanthes trifoliata, Sutton Park ; Scu- 
tellaria galericulata, Hampton, Knowle; 8. minor. Iris 
Pseudacorus, Nymphcea alba, Coleshill Pool ; Campanula 
latifolia, Warwick, Hill Wootton, Knowle ; Vinca minor, 
Harborne; Butomus umbellatus, Olton and Warwick; 
Sagittaria sagittifolia, Olton; Melampyrum pratense, 
Menyanthes trifoliata, Orchis maculata, Jasione montana, 
Sutton Park; Dipsacus sylvestris, Yarningale; Polysti- 
chum aculeatum, P. angulosum, Asplenium Trichomanes, A, 
Ruta-muraria, A. Adiantwm-nigrum, Scolopendrium vul- 

fare, Sutton Park; Narthecium ossifragum, Coleshill 
>ool. 

Warwickshire plants and flowers derive an interest or 
sentiment, apart from mere botanical knowledge, on 
account of the frequency with which her poets have 
introduced them into their works. Shakespeare was 
a keen observer of Nature, and he lost no opportunity 
of associating with his writings the flowers with which 
he was so familiar in his native county. The poet 
Drayton had also the same taste, and his works, espe- 
cially the ' Polyolbion/ teem with allusions to the 
common Warwickshire plants and herbs. 



INDUSTRIES. 

As the county of Warwick is typical in scenery, 
tastes and associations, so is it also in industrial pro- 
gress, containing, more or less, examples of most of the 
English industries. Coal-mining is briskly carried on 
in the districts between Coventry, Nuneaton, Ather- 
stone and Tamworth, there being in the coal-field 
32 collieries, producing in 1880 nearly 1,200,000 tons. 
The localities where coal-mining is chiefly prevalent 
are Bedworth, Wyken, Exhall, Griff, Chilvers Coton, 
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Nuneaton, Stockingf ord, Ansley, Hartshill, Polesworth, 
Fazeley and Wilnecote. Argillaceous iron ore is also 
raised (36,972 tons in 1880), but there is no iron trade, 
properly so called, with the exception of the manufac- 
tured iron foundries in Birmingham and its neighbour- 
hood, all the ore being sent into the Black Country. 
Nor does Warwickshire possess any metalliferous mines, 
though manganese used to be freely worked in the 
Nuneaton and Hartshill district. Textiles are pretty 
largely produced, although only of a certain character. 
Cotton-spinning is a Nuneaton industry, but beyond 
this the whole of the Warwickshire textile trade is 
devoted to ribbons and elastic web, of which Coventry, 
Nuneaton, Atherstone and the surrounding villages are 
the chief seats. It is in manufactured metals, com- 
monly known as hardware, that Warwickshire is facile 
princeps, Birmingham being the metropolis of these 
trades, not only for England, but for all the world. 
A brief resume of the specialities of Birmingham is 
given in the description of that town, and those who 
are interested in further studying the subject are 
recommended to obtain Mr. Timmins's interesting work 
on the ' Midland Industries.' 

Conmtmications. — The county is fairly provided with 
railways, to which the three great companies, viz. 
the Great Western, London and North Western and 
Midland contribute. From Rugby to Tamworth, the 
Trent Yalley line (L.N.W.) forms the highroad from Lon- 
don to Ireland, Scotland and the North, and is traversed 
by ceaseless relays of expresses. The other branches 
from the Rugby centre are to Coventry and Birmingham, 
Leamington, Market Harborough, Northampton, while 
the local branches are those from Leamington to 
Coventry and Nuneaton, and from Birmingham to Sutton 
Coldfield. The Great Western accommoaates the south 
and western parts of the county, entering it near Fenny 
Compton ana running diagonally to Leamington, War- 
wick, and Birmingham, an important connection be- 
tween this part of the system and the West Midland 
portion being maintained by a cross line from Hatton to 
Bearley (Alcester), Stratford-on-Avon, and Honey- 
bourne. The Midland company is found in all parts 
except the south. On the N.E. border, a section runs 
from Rugby to Leicester; on the west, from Evesham 
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to Alcester, Redditch, and Birmingham, while the RT. 
portion contains several branches, viz., from Birmingham 
to Tamworth (the route for Derby), to Sutton Ooldfield 
and Walsall; to Nuneaton and Leicester. South War- 
wickshire is not well off for railways, which is not 
surprising, as it has none but agricultural industries, 
though, if the East and West Junction Railway, already 
open from Broom to Stratford and completed to Kine- 
ton and Fenny Oompton, was utilised for passenger 
traffic, this part of the county would have no reason 
to be discontented. The tourist in Warwickshire should, 
indeed, be the last to complain of being unable to find a 
railway to convey him, for there is no county in Eng- 
land that possesses such beautiful roads, and whether 
bicycling, riding, or walking, he has a perpetual suc- 
cession of exquisite vistas along the wooded and turf- 
lined avenues which do duty for Warwickshire turnpike 
roads. This is more especially the case in the region of the 
Arden,to which it is almost worth while to make a journey, 
if only for the walk from Coventry to Leamington. 

Divisions and Population. — Warwickshire is divided 
into the two parliamentary districts of North and 
South, each returning two M.V.% while the boroughs are 
Warwick (2), Birmingham (3), Tamworth (2), Coventry 
(2). There are four hundreds, viz. Knightlow (E.), 
Barlingway (W.), Hemlingford (N.), and Kineton (S.) 
The county has 13 unions, 11 county court districts, and 
6 municipal boroughs, viz. Birmingham, Coventry, Strat- 
ford, Leamington, Tamworth, and Warwick. The popula- 
tion of the county, according to the census of 1881, was 
737,188, being an increase of 102,999 over that of 1871, 
which was 634,189. A large proportion of this increase 
is naturally attributable to Birmingham. The follow- 
ing table will show the population of the principal 
towns : — 



mi. 



Increase. 



Deorease. 



Birmingham 


400,757 


343,787 


56,970 


Coventry 


42,111 


39,474 


2,637 


Leamington 


22,976 


20,910 


2,066 


Nuneaton 


8,465 


7,399 


1,066 


Rugby 


9,890 


8,385 


1,505 


Stratford-on-Avon 


8,053 






Tamworth 


4,888 


4,589 


299 


Warwick 


11,802 


10,986 


816 
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RAILWAY EXCURSIONS. 



I. WEEDON TO RUGBY, COVENTRY AND BIRMINGHAM [L.N.W.]. 

The traveller from Euston to the Midlands will have no 
cause to regret the route that he has selected in the rapid 
and comfortable train service of the London and North- 
Western Railway. Passingthrough the successive coun- 
ties of Middlesex, Herts, iucks, and Northampton, he 
arrives at Weedon, at one time a great military centre, 
and still retaining its barracks. The line shortly enters 
the Kilsby Tunnel, 1 £m. long, and lighted by four huge 
shafts. Within a mile of the other end is the boundary 
of the county of Warwick, near (1.) the village of Hill- 
morton. The ch. has nave, aisles and a square tower. 
The interior contains mons. of the Astley family, 
Thomas de Astley and his mother Edith, t. Henry III. 
In a niche in the N". wall is a recumbent figure of a 
priest in his robes, as worn during the celebration of 
the eucharistic service. There is also a brass of a lady, 
1410. Hillmorton Manor (T. 0. Buckuill). 

83. Rugby Station. [Refreshment Booms, Fares 
from Huston 12s. 9d. ; 9s. lOd. ; Is. 2d. Junction with 
L.N.W. branches to Market Harboro 9 and Peterboro* ; to 
Northampton; to Tamworth and Stafford (Trent Valley) 
to Leamington; Midland Bly. to Leicester. Distances 
London, 83m.; Coventry, 12m.; Birmingham, 30m. 
Tamworth, 27m.; Stafford, 50m.; Nuneaton, 11m. 
Stamford, 41m. ; Leamington, 15m. ; Leicester, 20m.] 

This is one of the busiest and largest railway centres 
in the kingdom, through which passes most of the 
North of England, Scotch and Irish traffic to London, 
and a mighty amount of goods and coal traffic. As 
"Mugby Junction " it was the subject of a Christmas 
number of the late Charles Dickens's periodical. Con- 
siderable alterations and improvements are in contempla- 
tion, and, it must be admitted, not before they are 
wanted, for Rugby station has always been remarkably 
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unfinished and uncomfortable. On rising ground lm. 
to the S. lies the town of 

Rugby [Hotel : George. Pop. 9890. Distances : Bun- 
church,, 4m.; Hillmorton, 2£m. ; BiUon, 2m.; Southern, 
12m. ; Newbold-on-Avon, 2m. ; Brownsover, lim. ; Clifton, 
2im.] — a name dear to generations of English school- 
boys. But independently of its celebrated school, 
Rugby has a respectable antiquity, being called in 
Domesday Book " Rocheberie," although in.Queen Eliza- 
beth's time it was commonly known as Rokebie. It was 
made, too, into a distinct parish in Henry IIL's reign, , 
previous to which it had been merely a chapel of ease 
to the mother-church of Olif ton-on-Dunsmore. Beyond 
the tradition that Oliver Cromwell once quartered his 
troops here, and that some traces of a castle or castel- 
lated tower were found near the ch., the history of 
Rugby has been of the quietest. Of late years the ch. 
itself has undergone great transformation at the hands of 
Mr. Butterfield ; the nave of the old building now forms the 
north aisle, called the Moultrie aisle, in memory of the 
late vicar. It is of Dec. date, and consists of chancel, 
nave, with two north and one south aisle, transepts, and 
a tower at the W. end. This tower is of great interest, 
square, lofty and plain, without the support of a single 
buttress. The lower windows are very narrow and some 
distance from the ground — being, in point of fact, mere 
loopholes. The belfry windows are square-headed, of 
two lights, tref oiled in the bead, and divided by a plain 
mullion. The only entrance was through the church. 
Inside the tower is a fireplace, the flue of which is carried 
up through the thickness of the wall to the perforated 
battlement. It is evident that the whole arrangement was 
with a view to defence. — Bloxam. In the interior of the 
ch. is a good reredos of alabaster and marble, also mons. 
to Thos. Crossfield, 1744, a former head-master of the 
school, and to Joseph Cave, 1747, father of Edward 
Cave, the founder of the ' Gentleman's Magazine/ 
Rugby contains (with its suburb of New Bilton) three 
other chs., viz. Holy Trinity, bit. 1854, by the late 
Sir O. O. Scott, a cruciform building with central tower. 
It has a side chapel decorated by Bodley. St. Matthew, 
a modern E.E. ch. contains a mon. to Mrs. Bloxam, 
a sister of Sir T. Lawrence. It may be here mentioned 
that the Bloxam family is of very old reputation in 
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Rugjby, and there are few Rugby boys who are not 
familiar with the name. The well-known antiquary and 
archaeologist, Mr. Matthew Bloxam, still resides here. 
New Bilton ch., by the late Mr. Street, is apsidal. Be- 
sides these, there is a beautiful B.C. ch. and monastic 
establishment in the Dunchurch Road, by the late Welby 
Pugin, which took the place of an earlier building by 
Pugin the elder. It has a tower and spire 200 ft. in 
height, and a large amount of decoration has been be- 
stowed upon it, both inside and outside. It is worth 
remark that a small provincial town like Rugby should 
possess the architectural creations of so many noted men 
as Pugin, Sir Gilbert Scott, G. B. Street, and Butterfield, 
the last-named being the only survivor of the whole 
number. 

The chief attraction of Rugby is, naturally, the time- 
honoured school, founded by Lawrence Sheriff, 1567, a 
native of the town (though, according to some, he was 
born at Brownsover), and afterwards a citizen and grocer 
of the City of London ; the original trustees under the 
founder's deed of gift, 1569, being George Harrison, of 
London, gentleman, and Bernard Field, citizen and 
grocer of London. The school register, however, does 
not begin until 1675. With the view of affording a 
sound education to the youth of his native place, Law- 
rence Sheriff left certain lands in London, now occupied 
by Lamb's Conduit Street, the income of which, it need 
scarcely be said, has fabulously increased since his time, 
and is now of the value of some £6000 a-year. The school 
buildings formerly stood opposite the parish church, but 
were removed to their present site about 1740. First of 
all, a school for the town and immediate neighbourhood, 
it soon became of great note in Waiwickshire, and 
eventually one of England's most celebrated public 
schools, one of the mystic seven, before the rise of the 
modern collegiate and proprietary establishments which 
are everywhere so thick on the ground. The culmina- 
ting point of Rugby's renown was during the head- 
mastership of Dr. Arnold, 1828-42, who not only raised 
the school to a decree of reputation hitherto unknown, 
but may be said to have almost metamorphosed the whole 
system and moraV k oi public school teaching. The suc- 
cess of a great institution like this so much depends 
upon the tone and character of the headmaster, that it 
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is no wonder that Rugby, like other schools, has had its 
ebb and flow; but even with the extraordinary competi- 
tion of rival establishments, its reputation is worthily 
kept up, and justifies the hope of the old motto, Floreat 
Bugbem. In conformity with the spirit of modern 
times, great alterations have recently taken place in the 
extent and scope of the buildings. In Lawrence Sheriff 
Street is a fine frontage of Tudor building, enlarged by 
Hakevrill, and relieved by a tower gateway (over which is 
the library and class-room of the sixth form) leading 
into the quadrangle, which contains the various schools 
and the entrance hall of the School House. The " Big 
School " is on the rt. Passing at rt. angles through the 
quadrangle, the visitor arrives at the chapel, which was 
almost entirely rebuilt at the time of the tercentenary 
in 1867, on which occasion a gymnasium and swimming 
bath, with other alterations, were commenced. The 
chapel, which is of brick, was metamorphosed by the 
addition of transepts and an apse, surmounted by a tower 
of 105 ft., with an octagonal lantern, from designs by 
Butterfield. The interior is elaborately decorated, and 
contains a number of stained glass windows in memoriam 
of former Rucbeians who fell in the Crimean war (thirty- 
three, a goodly contingent), and also to the twenty-seven 
heroes who fell in the Indian Mutiny. The E. window, 
from a monastery in Flanders, and the gift of Dr. Arnold, 
is said to be by Albert Diirer — subject, the Adoration. 
There are monuments with effigies to former headmasters : 
to Dr. James, d. 1804, by Chantrey, with a Latin inscrip- 
tion by the late Bp. Butler; to Dr. Wooll, d. 1827, by 
Westmacott; Dr. Arnold, d. 1842, with an inscription by 
the Chevalier Bunsen; also to assistant-masters, Revs. 
A. Grenfell, A. Merivale, C. Mayor, H. Highton, and 
G. Kennedy. There is a memorial window to Rev. H. J. 
Buckoll, a master for more than forty years, whose name, 
like those just mentioned, is a household word with 
scores of Rugby men. The organ, by Bryceson, is of 
great beauty. In front of the school buildings stretches 
out the Close, a noble playground, timbered with fine 
old trees, and in its proper time and season resounding 
with the shouts of the cricketers or the football players 
at " Big-side " or " punt-about." At the S.E. corner is 
an old moated tumulus, usually known as the " Island." 
On the W. runs the Dunchurch road, with the R. C. ch. 
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and convent ; and on the E. is the Barby Road with 
masters' houses of modern build, replacing the old houses 
known as Anstey's and Price's. On the Clifton Road is 
a supplementary school, established of late years by the 
Trustees to serve as a feeder to the parent school. A 
new park and a hospital have just been offered to the 
town by Mr. Wood, a resident. Rugby, as a country 
town, is quiet and clean, save on one 01 the nunterous 
cattle fair days, when it is anything but inviting; it 
attracts a good number of residents for the sake of 
education (town boys being admitted on unusually ad- 
vantageous terms), and latterly has a thriving industry 
of digging lias clay and making cement, the lias being 
the formation of the neighbourhood. The country round 
is pretty, though possessing no striking features. The 
following walks may be taken with advantage : — 

(a) to Bilton 2m. S.W. on the Leamington Road, a 
picturesque village with historic associations. The 
Hall (Misses Bridgeman Simpson) was the pro- 
perty of Addison, who bought it in 1711 from 
the Boughton family, and resided here for many 
years. It is a charming old-fashioned mansion, 
the interior being much as it was in his time, and 
containing portraits by;Vandyck, Lely, Kneller, 
and others. In the formal garden is a walk 
known as "Addison's Walk." The ch. (Dec.) 
close by has a tower and octagonal spire. A N". 
aisle was added in 1872. There is a stained glass 
E. window — subject, the " Te Deum " — while the 
organ (or rather the case) formerly belonged to 
St. John's College, Cambridge. From Bilton a 
cross country road may be taken (rather over 2m.) 
to Dunchurch, passing Bilton Grange (J. Lan- 
caster), formerly the residence of the Efrbbert 
family, to which the Roman Catholic faith in the 
neighbourhood is much indebted. Dunchurch, in 
Domesday Book called Donecerce [Inn, Dun Cow. 
There is a stab, on Rugby and Leamington line], is, 
like Bilton, very prettily situated on high ground. 
The ch. (Dec.) has chancel, nave, and aisles, and 
a square tower, with a Norm, porch. There is 
also a singular monument, with double folding 
doors, to Thos. Newcombe, King's Printer, and 
founder of some almshouses in the village. 
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In the village is a statue by Bwrham to Lord John 
Scott, who lived at Oawston House, and as the 
representative of the Buccleuch family, which 
owns much land in this part of the county, was a 
great favourite with all classes. It will be re- 
marked that the Lion Inn, Dunchurch, was one 
of the appointed places of meeting for the con- 
spirators of the Gunpowder Plot. 

(b) To Olifton-on-Dunsmore, 2£m. E., a village 
prettily situated on a rocky hill, and very near the 
Watling St. and the Leicestershire border. The 
ch. (E.E.) has a monument to Orlando Bridgeman, 
1721. The neighbourhood is full of Roman 
remains, and l&m. N.E. is the site of the Roman 
Tripontium, near the village of Oatthorpe, to- 
gether with several tumuli. About half way 
thither a road (1.) turns off to Newton, the birth- 
place of Edward Cave, 1691, who, as a bookseller 
at St. John's Gate, Clerkenwell, established the 
' Gentleman's Magazine,' which under various 
forms has existed ever since, though no longer 
possessing its interesting features. An inn on the 
Watling St. is still called by his name. From 
Clifton, follow the valley of the Avon (or the canal 
bank) to Brownsover, near the junction of the 
Avon and the Swift (familiar as the old bathing 
localities of Rugby boys). The village claims to 
be the birth-place of Lawrence Sheriff, but there 
appears to be no doubt but that he was really 
born in Rugby. The little E.E. ch. was restored 
by the late Sir G. G. Scott. It has some good 
lancet windows and a pulpit, said to have been 
brought from a Belgian monastery. The scenery 
at Brownsover Mill is very pretty. Brownsover 
Hall (E. A. Boughton Leigh). 

The walk may be extended to Newbold, in a pictu- 
resque situation between the canal and the Avon, 
which here is somewhat devious. The ch. has a 
fine Perp. porch, as are also the pier arches of the 
interior. A good deal of lias clay is dug in this 
parish. On the opposite bank, farther west, and 
in the parish of Little Lawford, is Holbrook 
Grange (C. M. Caldecott), a pleasant-looking and 
characteristic English manor house, though it 
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only dates from the commencement of the present 
century. The former mansion obtained an un- 
enviable notoriety, as being the scene of a cause 
ceUbre in 1781, when Sir Theodosius Boughton, a 
young baronet, whose family had owned this pro- 
perty for very many years, was poisoned by his 
brother-in-law, Captain Donellan. The evidence 
was crushing, though circumstantial, the chief 
facts against him being his known character as a 
penniless adventurer, and the discovery in the 
library of a volume of chemistry, where he had 
turned down the page on the preparation of laurel 
water (prussic acid). Capt. Donellan was hung at 
Warwick, and after this tragedy the family 
deserted the house, and it was sold in 1793 to the 
Caldecotts, who built Holbrook. 
From Rugby the rly. runs due W., giving off on rt. the 
Midland line to Leicester, Trent Valley to Stafford, and 
on 1. the line to Leamington. 

864m. rt. Church Lawford, overlooking the Avon. The 
ch., which formerly belonged to a Norman abbey, was 
rebuilt 1822 by the Duke of Buccleuch. On the K bank 
of the Avon is King's Newnham, where a ruined tower 
is all that is left of the ch. The late Lord. John Scott 
made some interesting discoveries, while excavating on 
the site, of coffins of the Earls of Chichester, and also of 
Lady Audry Leigh and Lady Marie, daughters of Lord 
Chancellor Brackley. The body of the former was em- 
balmed and in excellent preservation. In Dugdale's time 
the interior of the ch. was adorned with good fresco 
paintings. A little distance E. of the village is a mineral 
bath, said to be exceedingly useful in curing rheumatism 
and dyspepsia. It has been restored and made available 
by the Buccleuch family. The valley of the Avon has 
here proved of much interest to the geologist from the 
bones of mammalia (rhinoceros and elephas) which have 
been found in the gravel. The river is crossed just 
before reaching 

89m. Brandon Station. Close by are very scanty re- 
mains of Brandon Castle, built soon after the Conquest 
by Geoffrey de Clinton, and destroyed by the Barons t. 
Henry IV. The ruins consist of a few masses of rubble 
work forming the interior of the walls, from which the 
outward facings of cut stone have been stripped. Brandon 
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Lodge (J. Beech). On the opposite side of the river is 
Wolston, the cruciform ch. of which has a good Norm, 
doorway, with zigzag moulding. Wolston must have 
been a place of some consequence, as it possessed a 
priory (now a farm house), or more likely a cell, attached 
to a Norman abbey. A family of some note, of the name 
of Clarke, resided here, one of the members of .which 
took part in the Savoy Conference, 1661. His grandson 
was the celebrated annotator. Silk weaving is carried 
on to some extent in the village and near Ryton. The 
pedestrian will find Brandon a convenient station from 
whence to visit Coombe Abbey (p. 29) 2£m., although this 
is usually undertaken from Coventry. The walk is very 
charming along the Twelve o'clock Avenue, one of the 
characteristic wooded roads for which Warwickshire is 
famous. The ch. of Ryton on Dunsmore is of Norman 
date, and has a Norman capital of singular design, and 
a very narrow one-light window. There is also a brass 
of a prebendary of Lichfield. There is another pretty 
view as the rly. crosses the valley of the Sowe, 92m., at 
which point the old county of Coventry is entered. 
Soon afterwards three graceful spires appear on rt. and 
the traveller reaches 

94m. Coventry Station. (Junction with branches to 
Kenilworth and Leamington (1.) and to Nuneaton (rt.). 
Fares from Euston 14a. 9d., 11*. 4d., Ss. 2d. Hotels: 
Queen's ; King's Head ; Craven Arms ; Three Tuns (com- 
mercial). Pop. 42,111. Distances : London, 94m ; Rugby, 
11m.; Birmingham, 19m.; Kenilworth, 4m.; Learning* 
ton, 9£m. ; Warwick, 9m. ; Coombe Abbey, 4m. ; Stivichall, 
2m. ; Stoneleigh Abbey, 4£m. ; Nuneaton, 10m. ; Hampton, 
9m.) There are few more interesting towns in Eng- 
land, or in which there is such a wealth of archaeological 
and architectural details. Its very early history is 
somewhat obscure, though it is certain (as its name 
betokens) that a convent existed here in the time of 
Canute, of which the abbess was St. Osburg, famous 
for her sanctity. After its destruction in 1016, by 
Canute and Edric, this is all that we know of Coventry 
until the reign of Edward the Confessor, when Leofric, 
Earl of Mercia, founded a monastery, which became of 
great celebrity. He married Godiva, whose beauty, 
virtues, and misfortunes were the making of Coventry, 
then and for all time. It appears that Leofric, who was 
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a man of very great importance in the kingdom, was 
exceedingly harsh and tyrannical towards the towns- 
people of Coventry, levying heavy taxes and placing 
vexatious boundaries to their liberties. The burghers 
solicited the good offices of Godiva in their behalf, and 
in fulfilment of her promise she approached her hus- 
band, and requested nim, for her sake, to remit their 
grievances. He graciously acquiesced, on condition that 
she should ride on horseback through the streets of 
Coventry perfectly naked. To his astonishment she 
accepted the condition, and great preparations were 
made by the people on the eventful day, everybody being 
commanded to retire within their houses and darken 
their windows. Through the deserted streets the self- 
sacrificing Godiva rode with no other covering but her 
long hair. The only mischance that happened was that 
a tailor, unable to restrain his curiosity, gazed from an 
upper window, and was immediately smitten with blind- 
ness, ever since which " Peeping Tom " has shared with 
Lady Godiva the traditional glories of Coventry. Of 
course a charter of freedom was bestowed upon the town, 
and in the following language : — 

" I, Luriche, for the love of thee, 
Doe make Coventry toll-free." 

It is rather sad to think that not only Peeping Tom, 
but the whole of this pretty story is probably mythical, 
being mentioned by no one except Matthew of West- 
minster, while the episode of Peeping Tom is a still 
later addition of Charles II.'s time. This, however, has 
never been the belief of Coventry, generations of citizens 
having grown up holding firmly this article of faith ; 
and in commemoration of it a pageant was established, 
which was formerly held annually, but now only at 
intervals of four or five years, in which the ride of 
Lady Godiva is reproduced, together with a fanciful 
procession of civic bodies, trade guilds, &c. The real 
origin of this pageant is, however, attributed by some 
to a different cause, viz. the mysteries performed by the 
Grey Friars, previous to the suppression of the monas- 
teries, and which were afterwards kept u£ as a mockery 
of the Roman Catholic religion. Leofric's monastery 
became exceedingly wealthy, " enriched," according to 
William of Malmesbury, " with so much gold and silver 
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that the walls seemed too narrow to contain it ; inso- 
much that Robert de Limesi, bishop of the diocese, in 
the time of William Ruf us, scraped irom one beam that 
supported the shrines 500 marks of silver." It enjoyed 
also the privilege of being subject to no diocesan bishop, 
though this came to an end in William II.'s reign, when 
the bishop just named obtained the custodianship of the 
monastery, and removed his see from Chester to Coventry. 
This was the beginning of misfortunes for the monas- 
tery, a series of feuds continually taking place between 
the monks and bishops, until, in the reign of Richard I., 
they were finally expelled for assaulting Bp. Hugh 
Novant. The cathedral was destroyed by order of 
Henry VIII. Ranulph, Earl of Chester, ga*e new 
charters to town and monastery, the inmates of which 
were attached to the royal cause and suffered much at 
the hands of Simon de Montf ort and the barons, who 
had their headquarters at Kenilworth. The manor of 
Coventry came into the possession of Edward III., which 
accounts for the three feathers seen in the city arms. 
From that time many marks of royal favour were shown 
to the citizens, amongst which was the holding of a 
Parliament (known as Pcurliamentum indoctum, from the 
exclusion of all the lawyers) by Henry IY. in 1404, who, 
some years before, had figured in the lists of Coventry 
before Richard II., in the trial between himself (while 
Harry BoHngbroke) and the Duke of Norfolk, when the 
King sentenced them both to banishment. A second 
Parliament (called by the Yorkists Parliamentwm dia- 
bolicum, from the number of attainders against the 
House of York) was held by Henry VI., who, with his 
wife, Margaret of Anjou, was a great friend to the city ; 
and it was during this that the Duke of York and his 
son Edward (afterwards Edward IV.) were attainted. 
Though the Earl of Warwick subsequently held Coventry 
against the latter King, he pardoned the insult, and 
resided here for some time at the royal manor of Cheyles- 
more. After him, Richard III. and Henry VII. suc- 
cessively visited Coventry, the latter, after the battle of 
Bosworth, staying at the house of the mayor, Robert 
Onley, a descendant of a former mayor, whose father had 
been the standard-bearer to Edward III. Very few towns 
in England can boast of so many royal associations as 
Coventry, though after Henry VII, the only royalty- 
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that came to visit it was Mary, Queen of Scots, who was 
imprisoned temporarily in the mayor's parlour. The 
Princess Elizabeth, too, was brought here for safety 
from Ooombe Abbey at the time of the Gunpowder 
Plot, the latter place being considered unsafe for her 
by Lord Harrington. Before this, indeed, the glory of 
Coventry had been for some time on the wane; for 
though it was then a splendid place outwardly, being 
described by Taylor, the water-poet (1639) as " a faire, 
famous, sweet and ancient city, so walled about with 
such strength and neatnesse as no city in England may 
compare with it," its population had largely decreased 
and i\p industries diminished. During the civil war 
the Coventry burghers rather ungratefully declared 
against the King, which, perhaps, they regretted, when, 
a few years afterwards, the walls, which had stood for 
300 years, were demolished. The Coventry industries 
of modern times are described at p. 28. 

Although the town is not of very great size, few places 
offer to sight-seers so much of interest, especially in 
archaeological details. The entrance from the station is 
pleasant, but entirely modern, and the three spires are 
throughout prominent in the foreground. Three of the 
old gateways are left— one at the end of Cook Street (N.E. 
of the town), and one, which belonged to the monastery, 
leading from White Friars Street into Much Park Street. 
The gatehouse of the third is inhabited. The corner 
house of Hertford Street, leading into the market-place, 
is the inn called the King's Head, in the top storey of 
which is the effiffir of Peeping Tom (p. 20) in all proba- 
bility a figure of St. George, taken from one of the 
religious houses at the Reformation. The inn itself 
(which has been rebuilt) is worth notice for its unusual 
display of sestheticism, in the shape of an excellent 
series of stained glass windows by Evans, representing 
incidents in the history of the town. 

East of the market-place are the two splendid 
churches of St. Michael's and Trinity, the chief objects 
of interest in Coventry. St. Michael's has, added to the 
grace of form, the charm of colour, for it is built of 
new red sandstone, the wearing of which gives a peculiar 
look of age. The tower and spire were built by William 
and Adam Botoner (each twice mayor of the city) in 
1373, and both church and tower (the whole building 
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being 21 years in completion) are a glorious example of 
Perp. architecture, both for size, detail and elaborate 
ornamentation. The tower and spire together are 
303 ft. in height, the former consisting of three stages, 
adorned with niches, filled in the upper storey with 
statues of saints. From the tower rises an octagon 
supported by eight flying buttresses of exceeding beauty, 
and above this is the snire, considered by Sir 0. Wren, 
and in later times by Hickman, to be one of the finest 
examples in the kingdom. The chief characteristics of 
the ch., which will hold 3000 persons, are its great size 
and the profusion of stained-glass. The entire length 
of the ch. is 240ft. by 119 in breadth ; that of the nave 
being 157 by 52. It consists of nave, separated from 
the two side aisles by six noble arches, above which are 
12 clerestory windows, each of four lights. Divided from 
the aisles by five arches on each side are two external 
aisles, the peculiarity of them being that while the prin- 
cipal aisles and nave are of equal breadth and length, the 
outer ones run through half the length, thus giving the 
ch. an enormous area and an appearance of great dignity. 
The presbytery is apsidal, of remarkably beautiful 
elevation, and lavishly decorated, the figures in cano- 
pied niches between the windows being by Lane, of 
Birmingham. The three end windows, of great height, 
are by UP Connor, consisting of three transoms with four 
lights in each. They commemorate Queen Adelaide, and 
the subjects are scenes from the life of Christ. The 
centre window was presented by Rt. Hon. E. EUice, M.P. 
The two remaining windows are, however, the more 
interesting, as they contain the old glass. In the N. 
chantry, which was the chapel of St. Lawrence and Our 
Lady, and formed the Consistory Court, are four win- 
dows with very good tracery, each of seven lights, and 
all by Section and Butler. The first on the top (N. side) 

§iven by Mr. Eaton, M.P. — subject, scenes in the life of 
olomon; the next (going W.) in memoriam to the 
Prince Consort — subject, scenes in the life of Moses. 
Underneath is an inscription to Mr. Thomas Bond, 
founder of the Bablake Hospital mdvi. The third 
window is to the 8th Lord Craven, d. 1866 — subject, 
scenes in the life of David. In the S. chantry, which 
was the Mercers' chapel, are windows also by Heaton and 
&triler, a fine altar tomb with figures under canopies, 
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and another with three recumbent figures and four com- 
partments underneath. Both the chapels have good screen s 
and carved oak stalls. In the inner S. aisle are stained 
glass to Gen. Adams, d. at Scutari 1869 ; Wm. Lowe ; 
T. Sharp; H. Lea, who gave £1000 to the ch.; Mrs. 
Soden, &c. The outer S. aisle was St. Thomas' or Cappers' 
chapel, founded 1467 by the Fellowship of Woollen 
Oardmakers. It has a window to Archdeacon Spooner, 
d. 1857. At the W. end, in what was the Dyers' or 
Mourners' chapel, is a beautiful alabaster font, together 
with three windows of four lights each. The pulpit is 
of elaborate metal work, and was the gift of Mir. R. A. 
Dalton. The glass of the N. clerestory and six of the S. 
windows is all old, the gjreat feature of the whole con- 
sisting in the windows being set so closely together that 
the entire length of wall appears to be perforated. 
In the N. aisle are memorial windows to 0. Dresser ; 
Wm. Wilmot; Col. Hood, who fell in the Crimea; the 
altar tomb of Sir T. Berkeley, 1611 ; and another with 
sculptured figures at the W. end. The outer N. aisle 
was apportioned to the Girdlers' chapel, a company which 
was abolished 1667, and the Smiths' or St. Andrew's 
chapel, founded by that guild 1449. Notice should be 
taken of the fine timber roof of the nave, ornamented 
with bosses and stars. The organ is at the W. end. It 
has been frequently altered and renewed, and is said to 
have been played upon by Handel. 

Close to St. Michael's (only the roadway intervening) 
is Holy Trinity Ch., which would be better appreciated 
if it was further away from the former, for it decidedly 
suffers by comparison. But it has the advantage of 
being cruciform, consisting of nave with aisles and an 
additional W. aisle, choir and transepts, and is, like St. 
Michael's, a beautiful example of Perpendicular style. 
The choir is of unusual length, and the nave is 70 ft. 
A graceful tower and spire, 237 ft. in height, rises from 
the intersection, though it is singular that the bells 
have been removed from the tower and are placed in a 
very peculiar wooden belfry, which stands N. of the ch. 
on the site of the old cathedral nave. As in St. Michael's, 
the roof is finely illuminated in blue and gold. The 
piers which separate the nave from the aisles are 
angular shaped, each one being hollowed or fluted. 
The clerestory has eight bays, eacji containing two win- 
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dows with. Perp. tracery, and the tower has a lantern with 
a groined roof. Like its neighbour, Trinity is apportioned 
out in various chapels. On the N. side, west of the 
porch, is the Archdeacon's chapel, over the Consistory 
Court. E. of the porch, adjoining the N. transept is 
St. Thomas' chapel, beneath which is a crypt. East of 
the N. transept is Marlers' chapel, which also has a 
crypt. The chapel of Our Lady forms a continuation of 
the N. chancel aisle, while the S. chancel aisle is the 
Butchers' chapel ; the S. transept, the Jesus chapel ; the 
S. aisle of the nave, the Tanners', or Barber's aisle. The 
connection between the churches and the commercial 
interests of the town is a most interesting and unique 
feature. The pulpit is of stone of the date of the 15th 
cent. — an excellent example — and there is also an 
ancient Elizabethan charity box, with the shaft covered 
with arabesque scroll work. The rood loft was carried 
across the chancel, one bay to the E. of the tower piers. 
A fresco painting over the chancel arch has been pre- 
served and not met with the same fate as the one at Strat- 
f ord-on- Avon, which was destroyed. There is but little of 
the old stained glass, but a good deal of modern, the E. 
window being a memorial of Mr. R. S. Cox ; the west win- 
dow, of Dean Hook, who was once vicar of the parish. 
The reredos is by the late Sir G. 0. Scott, the subjects 
being the Nativity, the Crucifixion, and the Ascension. 
Connected with the S. transept was formerly an old 
house, called Jesus Hall, in which the vicars lived, but 
that was taken down in 1742. To the N. of the two chs. 
lay the Cathedral and the Priory, of which a few 
foundations have been exposed in front of the Bluecoat 
School, and, indeed, a fragment of the wall built into 
it ; but most of the Priory site is covered by red brick 
houses. Immediately opposite St. Michael's (S. side) is 
St. Mary^s Hall, the history of which is closely con- 
nected with the mediaeval city guilds, and which was 
founded in the 14th cent., by the guild after which it is 
named. Few domestic remains in this country are of 
such interest. The entrance is by a carved stone porch, 
with groined roof, leading into a small court, the W. 
side of which is occupied by the Great Hall, a noble 
room, 76 ft. long by 30 ft. wide, with oak roof, and whole- 
length figures of angels playing upon instruments. In 
this apartment the Princess Elizabeth, daughter of 
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James I., dined, 1603, and was presented with a golden 
cup ; Prince Henry in 1611, and James II. in 1687 were 
also entertained here. The N. window, of old stained 
jlass, has 9 compartments, in each of -which is a full- 
ength figure of a royal personage. Under this window 
is the celehrated tapestry, which was exhibited at S. 
Kensington, and illustrates the close connexion be- 
tween Coventry and Henry YL, who was a member of 
the Trinity guild. It contains no less than 80 heads, 
and dates from the early part of the 16th cent. The 
centre of the chief compartment was originally occupied 
by a representation of God the Father, but this was 
taken away during the zeal of the reforming days and 
one of Justice substituted. In a recessed chamber at 
the "W. side is placed a beautiful sculpture of Lady 
Godiva. There is also a series of portraits of English 
sovereigns, from Elizabeth to Geo. IV., including one 
that is generally called a portrait of Queen Mary. At 
the S. end is the Minstrel Gallery, in front of which is 
a collection of armour, weapons, and other mediaeval 
curiosities. The other apartments Consist of the 
Mayoress's Parlour, the Council Chamber, and the 
Armoury. The muniment-room contains the charter 
granted 1153 by Earl Ranulph; a letter from Queen 
Anne Boleyn, announcing the birth of the Princess 
Elizabeth ; and another from Elizabeth herself, giving 
the mayor the responsibility of keening Mary Queen 
of Scots in close custody. The kitchen is also an 
interesting room, which has, doubtless, actively dis- 
pensed hospitality to countless visitors to the various 
Guilds. It has an opening in the centre of the roof, 
surmounted by a lantern, for the purpose of letting the 
smoke escape. The whole of this neighbourhood is 
rich in examples of domestic architecture, and there is 
a good specimen of carved beams and gables close to 
St. Mary's Hall, the only one of a whole row which has 
survived. The most characteristic street architecture 
is to be found adjoining Trinity ch., in Butcher Bow, 
and in a narrow lane leading into Cross Cheaping. 

The very interesting ch. of St. John (restored 1875 by 
the late Sir G. G. Scott), exists on the W. of the town (at 
the end of Smithf ord Street, in which stand the barracks, 
on the site of the Bull Inn, where Mary Queen of Scots 
was temporarily confined), and close to the site of the 
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ancient Spon-gate. It is cruciform, consisting of choir, 
nave with aisles and clerestory, transepts, and a tower 
arising from the intersection. At its restoration, the 
floor, which had been previously considerably raised, was 
reduced to its proper level, with the good effect of re- 
vealing the bases of the pillars. The choir of this 
ch. has a distinct bend to the N., and the W. wall is not 
at rt. angles with the adjoining walls. It also had a 
doorway at the E. end, which was somewhat unusual ; but 
this was replaced by a window at the time of the restora- 
tion. There is a stained glass window, given by Mr. 
Rotherham, and a reredos in memory of a former vicar. 
Close by St. John's (which owes its erection to the guild - 
of that name) is a beautiful example of domestic archi- 
tecture in Bablake Hospital, founded by Thomas Bond, 
draper and mayor, 1506, for eighteen resident almsmen. 
It contains a portrait of John Hales, the founder of the 
Grammar School, t. Henry VIII., which is attributed to 
Holbein. The Grammar School itself was originally 
held at the ch. of the White Friars, but was moved to 
to its present site, which was once the ch. of St. John's 
Hospital. It has an E. window with exceedingly good 
tracery. One of its most celebrated scholars was Dug- 
dale, the antiquary, 1615. In the narrow Grey Friars 
Lane is Ford's Hospital, founded in the 16th cent, for 
seventeen resident widows; a most picturesque quad- 
rangle, entered from the street by alow archway, leading 
into a very small court. In the window of what was the 
chapel are two figures representing the Virgin and St. 
John. The Grey Friars were the principal performers 
in the Coventry pageants. The old J?alaee in Earl Street 
also possesses several features of architectural interest, 
though it is not known who were its original owners. 
The ancient Cross Cheaping, which was so gorgeous with 
decoration and colour that it was impossible to look at it 
when the sun shone, was taken away in 1771. 

Although the chief attractions of Coventry lie in its 
archaeology, the town is by no means deficient in build- 
ings of modern requirement, but which may be briefly 
summed up. There are five other churches (of which 
Christ Church (Decorated), built on the site of the Grey 
Friars Monastery, makes up the trio of Coventryspires). 
The others are St. Peter's, Hill Fields; St. Thomas', 
Summerland Butts j §t f Mark's, opposite the Coventry- 
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and Warwickshire Hospital; All Saints, Far Gosford 
Street, near Gosford Green, where the trial between the 
Duke of Norfolk and Harry of Hereford took place. 
The cemetery (on the London Road) has a good (Norman) 
Episcopal Chapel, and a statue to Sir Joseph Paxton, 
under whose care the grounds were laid out. The School 
of Art in Ford Street, and the Free Library, opposite 
St. Michael's ch., are both in keeping with the wantp of 
the population. There are also a Corn Exchange in 
Hertford Street, a Market Hall at the back of Smithf ord 
Street, with an exceedingly good clock tower, and a 
Drapers' Hall. 

Brief mention must be made of Coventry industries, 
the town having been for five centuries the seat of 
certain departments of textile manufactures. In 1436 
it was famous for its woollen cloth caps and bonnets, 
and, subsequently, for blue thread, known as " Coventry 
true blue." In 1581 the woollen trade took root here, 
and continued to be the staple manufacture until the 
Turkey trade was destroyed in 1694. To this succeeded 
silk throwing and ribbon weaving, which have ever since 
been more or less identified with the town, though few 
trades can show so many fluctuations, arising from 
the caprices of fashion, the introduction of new mate- 
rials, and the destructive competition of our French 
neighbours. Still, in the matter of ribbons, Coventry 
has fairly held its own, and certainly in the quality of 
work ; and to this a great impetus was given by the dis- 
covery of the aniline dyes. The visitor will notice in 
his rainbles that much home weaving is carried on, as 
evidenced by the long windows in the upper storeys of 
many of the houses; for Coventry, although it pos- 
sesses some large factories, scarcely comes within the 
category of factory towns, like Macclesfield or Derby. 
Of late years many new modifications of textiles have 
been introduced, such as worsted weaving, elastic web 
weaving, the manufacture of cambric frillings, gimp 
trimmings, and towels, under which head the name of 
Cash is familiar to the " tubbers " of the present age. 
Watch making was commenced here about the middle of 
the last century, and the trade (especially in movements) 
occupies a large number of persons. Ait metal work is 
also a notable feature of the town, and many of the most 
beautiful lecterns and screens of modern and restored 
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churched are produced here. Bicycles, too, are a great 
specialty, there being several firms engaged in turning 
out this most necessary mechanical traveller for young 
England. 

Excursions. 

(a) By rail to Kenilworth and Leamington (p. 88). 

(b) By rail to Brandon and Rugby (p. 18). 

(c) To Ooombe Abbey, 4m. E., leaving the town by 
Gosf ord Green. This was the scene of the duel 
between the Duke of Norfolk and Harry of Here- 
ford, in the lists before Richard II., so graphically 
described by Holinshead. Bearing to rt., and 
crossing the Sowe river, the visitor reaches 3m. 

Binley {Inn : Craven Arms), where is a large middle- 
class school. In Binley ch. is buried the 1st Earl 
of Craven, who was noted for his philanthropy, 
lim. further is the lodge entrance to Ooombe 
Abbey, the beautiful residence of the Earl of 
Craven, situated in a charming park, overlooking 
a lake of 90 acres. [As the house is not open to 
ordinary visitors, application for admission had 
better be made beforehand.'] The Abbey was 
originally founded by Rd. de Camvill, in the time 
of Stephen, 1151, and was the earliest Cistercian 
settlement in the county, the monks who were 
placed here having been transplanted from the 
Abbey of Waverley, near Farnham, Surrey. In 
1547 it was granted by Edward VI. to the Earl of 
Warwick, and after his execution, came into the 
Harrington family. Early in the following 
century, the estate was purchased by Sir William 
Craven, Lord Mayor of London, with whose des- 
cendants (created Earls of Craven) it still remains. 
The interest of Coombe Abbey is, however, of 
later date, and of a more romantic kind than that 
which attaches to its monastic inhabitants. When 
Lord Harrington was the possessor of Coombe, 
the Princess Elizabeth, the young daughter of 
James I., was placed under his care for the pur- 
pose of education, and lived there for a consider- 
able time ; and it was during this period that the 
Gunpowder Plot conspirators assembled at Dun- 
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church and formed a plan for attacking the 
Abbey, and carrying off the Princess. This, how- 
ever, was foiled by Lord Harrington's removing 
her to Coventry until the danger was over. At 
the age of sixteen she was married to Frederick 
the Elector Palatine, whose rather unfortunate 
career culminated in his accepting the crown of 
Bohemia. In this proceeding he was strongly 
backed up by his wife, who declared that she 
would rather eat bread only as a queen, than feast 
as merely an elector's wife. As King of Bohemia 
he was still more unlucky than as Elector Frede- 
rick, and after being deprived of his dominions 
and wandering about' a homeless king, he died ; 
whereupon his widow, the Queen of Bohemia, 
returned to England, and availed herself of Lord 
Craven's offer that she should take up her abode 
once more at the Abbey, where she had spent so 
many happy days in early life. A strong platonic 
attachment sprung up between the Queen and 
Lord Craven, and it is even stated that she was 

Erivately married to him. At any rate, she testified 
er affection for him by leaving him, at her death, 
the greater part of her valuables. 

The Abbey has been frequently altered, and was 
partly rebuilt by the late Earl Craven. In the . 
east wing there are some remains of the ancient 
Abbey, in the shape of a row of Norm, arches, 
being a portion of the cloisters, and a Tr.-Norm. 
doorway, while Inigo Jones is believed to have 
planned the lake front. The interior contains 
some fine rooms, amongst them being the great 
gallery, the north parlour, the breakfast room, 
the Vandyck room, the cedar room, the gilt 
parlour, and the beauty parlour, so called from 
the portraits of the ladies of Charles II.'s court. 
The most notable pictures are the portraits of 
Charles I., and his Queen, Henrietta Maria, by 
Vandyck; the King and Queen of Bohemia, 
Prince Rupert and Prince Maurice, all by Hont- 
horst ; there is another p ortrait of Prince Rupert 
by Vandyck, and one of William, Earl Craven, by 
Honthorst ; also a portrait of Vandyck himself; 
Moses and the Serpent, by Baibens ; Duchess of 
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Cleveland, Lely. The gardens, which are 40 acres 
in extent, are worth visiting. 

(d) To Wyken, 3*m. N.B. (1. of the Hinckley road), 
where is a Norman ch. with a semicircular door- 
way with billet moulding. The manor-house was 
an old residence of the Cravens, and in the 
garden grew a celebrated apple known as the 
Wyken Pippin, brought by Admiral Craven from 
Holland. Near the spot where the road to Wyken 
is given off are slight traces of a ruin called 
Caledon Castle, built during the reign of Edward I. 
It is only of interest as having been the lodging 
of Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, at the time of the 
trial between him and Harry of Hereford at 
Coventry. The village of Sowe, a little farther 
on, is just outside the boundary of the County 
of Coventry, constituted as such by Henry VI., 
but the jurisdiction of which was abolished in 
1843. 

(e) To Stivichall, 2m. S., turning off 1. from the 
Warwick road, at the top of the hill above the 
station. The pedestrian is, however, recommended 
to follow the Warwick road for some little dis- 
tance and enjoy the beautiful avenue of oaks and 
the grassy rides. Warwickshire possesses many 
such roads, but none more lovely. Stivichall once 
had a grange, built by the Gregorys, an Eliza- 
bethan family, and a ch. said to have been of 
Saxon date. This was taken down at the be- 
ginning of the century, and the present ch. erected, 
being entirely the work of one, mason's hands, 
William Green by name, who spent forty years on 
this building, lim. S.W. very prettily situated, 
over-looking the valley of Sowe, is Baginton, 
with an E.E. ch., containing mons. to Sir W. Bagot 
and wife, 1400. Baginton Hall (W. Bromley 
Davenport). The return to Coventry may be 
made through Whitley, where Charles I. was 
quartered when he summoned the citizens to sur- 
render. Whitley Abbey (E. Petre) was formerly 
the residence of Lord Hood. 

'(/) Allesley 2m., on the Birmingham road, a pretty 
village, a favourite residence with Coventry busi- 
ness men and others. The ch. (reblt. 1863) is of 
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Dec. date; and there is a pretty new ch. with a 
spire at Eastern Green, a little to S.W. 

From Coventry the main line runs due W. to 

97£m. Tilehill Station. 

99£m. Bbrkswbll Station. The old well, which 
gives its name to the village (lm. rt.) still remains, with 
its stone framework. The ch. is Norm., the chancel 
being a parallelogram with rectangular termination. 
There is also a crypt. In the interior is a monument to 
Sir J. Eardlej Wilmot, a Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas. During service in this church, the men*and 
women are separated. Berkswell Hall (T. Walker). 
At 102m. the rail crosses the Blythe It. to 

103m. Hampton-in-Arden Station. (Junction with 
Midi. By. to Whitacre and Derby.) The church, placed on 
rising ground, 1. of the rly., is Norm., and once had a very 
beautiful spire, which, according to Dugdale, was struck 
by lightning in 1603. Hampton-in-Arden derives the 
latter part of its name, like Henley-in-Arden, from the 
woodland character of the country lying N. of the Avon, 
while that to the S. was more pastoral, and called 
therefore by Camden the " Feldon. About 2m. rt. of 
Hampton is Packington Hall, the seat of the Earl of 
Aylesford, and nearly the same distance N.E. is the 
village of Meriden (Inn : Bull's Head), from which, as 
being the very centre of England, the name of meridian 
is derived. The S. aisle of the ch. was once a chantry 
built by Wyard, one of the gentlemen attendants of 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick. Meriden Hall (C. W. 
Digby). On Meriden Heath, adjoining Packington, was 
encamped the Duke of Cumberland on his way north to 
meet the Pretender's Highlanders. The ch. at Bicken- 
hill (1. of rly.) is Norm., and once belonged to the 
nunnery of Merkyate in Bedfordshire. It has a stained 
glass east window. Farther on is Elmdon ch., which 
has a monument to the late Archdeacon Spooner. 
Elmdon Hall (W. 0. Alston.) 

106m. Mabston Green Station, near which are the 
schools and infirmary of the Birmingham Guardians. 
The line now crosses a small strip of Worcestershire. 
At 

109m. Stechford Station (Junction with connecting 
branch to WaUall, obviating the necessity for entering 
Birmingham) the river Cole is crossed. 2m. N» is the 
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old moated grange of Kinghurst, and lm. 1. is Yardley 
Tillage, with the Saxon entrenchment of Bents Moat 
and a good half-timbered house called Blakesley Hall. 
The increasing signs of a great manufacturing centre 
soon give notice of the approach to the Midland metro- 
polis. At 112m. the ticket platform is reached and 
a short tunnel leads to 
113m. Birmingham (New St. Station, p. 59). 

Railway Excursions. 

II. RUGBY TO NUNEATON, ATHEBSTONE AND TAMWORTH, 
(TRENT VALLEY, L.N.W.) 

The Trent Valley line turns off outside the Rugby 
station (p. 12) between the Birmingham and the Midland 
Railway to Leicester, crossing the Avon by a viaduct 
and running close to the village of Newbold (rt.) and 
Holbrook Grange (0. M. Caldecott) (p. 17) on 1. At 
2£m. the Oxford Canal is crossed, leaving rt. on high 
ground the village of Harborough Magna. The en. 
restored 1879, has a memorial window to the late Sir T. f 
Skipwith. 

88m. (from London) Stretton Station). The name 
betokens its position on the Roman Fosse-way, which 
comes up from the south, and a little further on crosses 
the Watling Street. The village of Stretton under the 
Fosse is lm. rt., and near it is Newbold Revel (E. H. 
Wood). The same distance 1. is Brinklow, an interest- 
ing village, containing a tumulus (known far and wide 
as Brinklow Tump) and camp, both of Roman origin, 
in the direct line or the Fosse- way. There are traces of 
a covered way in connection with the tumulus at Bens- 
ford Bridge. The ch. (restored 1862) is of Perp. date. 
Brinklow is only l}m. from the east lodge at Coombe 
Abbey (Earl of Craven) (p. 29), which is therefore more 
accessible for the pedestrian from this part of the 
county than from Coventry. 

Excursion. 

2m. N.E. is the village of Monks Kirby, which con- 
tains a large R. C. convent, school and orphanage. 
The ch. (Dec.) has chancel, nave with aisles, two 

D 
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chapels, and a tower at the W. end of aisle. It 
was formerly noted for a very fine spire, but this 
was partly taken down by the parishioners, who 
were blind to its beauty, and only thought of 
sparing the rates by minimising any possible 
repairs. The ch. contains several interesting 
monuments of the Feilding family, and a rude 
stone effigy, supposed to be that of Geoffry de 
Wirce, the founder. Close to Monks Kirby is the 
hamlet of Brockhurst, beyond which is Newnham 
Paddox, the seat of the Earl of Denbigh, whose 
family (that of the Feildings) acquired it in Henry 
YI.'s reign, by marriage with the grand-daughter 
and heiress of Robert de Newnham. The mansion 
(one of the great R. 0. seats) was restored by 
Wyatt, and contains some interesting paintings, 
amongst others Gerbier's portrait of the Infanta 
Maria of Spain, and many family portraits by 
Vandyck, Gainsborough, Kneller, &c. The chapel 
has a fine carved reredos and altar-piece in 
coloured marbles. The park is noted for its 
beautiful avenues. 
3§m. N. of Stretton is High Gross, the site of the 
ancient Roman station of Vennones or Bennones, 
and afterwards of the Saxon city of Gleyceastre. 
A pillar, now much the worse for wear, was erected 
(in 1711) to denote the position, and also com- 
memorate the restoration of peaoe by Queen Anne, 
with a long Latin inscription. Upon this elevated 
ground, from whence, on a clear day, it is said 
that 57 churches may be seen, stood one of the 
three great fire beacons of Warwickshire. 
91} Shilton Station. A little to 1. is the village of 
Ansty, the ch. of which has a memorial spire to Gen. 
Adams, who fell at Inkerman. The Hall (Gapt. Adams.) 
3m. N.E. on the road to Hinckley is Wolvey, histo- 
rically interesting, as being the spot where Edward IV. 
was surprised by the Earl of Warwick, and taken to 
Middleham Castle in Yorkshire. According to Dugdale 
a hermitage existed near this village. Lady Dorothy 
Smyth was burnt here in 1555 for orutallv strangling 
her husband, Sir Walter Smyth, of Sheltord. From 
Wolvey it is 3£m. to Hinckley, passing (rt.) Lancaster 
Grange (Dowager Lady Dixie). 
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2m. E. of Shilton is Withybrook ch. (Perp.) with a 
tower at W. end of the aisle. 

93J Bulkington Station. The ch. (Im. rt.) which 
formerly belonged to Leicester Abbey, is interesting for 
containing the works of an amateur sculptor named 
Richard Mayward, who resided at Weston Hall, consist- 
ing; of a marble communion table, on the surface of 
which is The Last Supper. 

95m. the line crosses the Ashby-de-la-Zouch canal and 
reaches 

97m. Nuneaton Station. (Befreshment Booms ; Junc- 
tion with branch to Coventry : also to Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 
The Midland Bly. has also a station lm. distant f for the 
Birmingham and Leicester line. Hotels : Newdegate Arms, 
Bull. Pop. 8465. Distances : Bugby 14m. ; Birmingham 
22m. ; Coventry 9m. ; London 97m. ; Tamworth 13m. ; 
Hinckley 5m. ; Hartshill 2£m. ; Atherstone 5m.) Nuneaton, 
with its red brick houses and its manufacturing appear- 
ance, does not give the idea of antiquity, such as un- 
doubtedly belongs to the town. It is a brisk, stirring 
place, situated on the Anker, with a considerable trade 
in cotton, woollen and worsted spinning, while in the 
neighbourhood are various collieries and foundries. The 
first part of its name was derived from the Abbey of St. 
Mary, the foundations of which and the bases of the 
tower piers are still to be seen in the outskirts near the 
Midland station. A modern ch. has been built on the 
spot from designs by Bolfe, which is intended to be a re- 
production, as far as possible, of the style of the abbey. 
The parish ch. belonged to the Monastery of Lira in 
Normandy, and contains a noteworthy monument to 
Sir Marmaduke Constable, besides others to the families 
of Trotman and Stratford. There is a grammar school 
with a good reputation, founded by Edward VI. A little 
S. of the town are the manufacturing villages of Ohilvers 
Ooton, and Attleboro', where ribbons, cotton thread and 
elastic web are produced ; and about the same distance 
N. is the village of Weddington, on the banks of the 
Anker. Weddington Hall (H. Cunliffe-Shaw). The ch. 
contains a monument to Humphrey Adderley, 1598, and 
an altar-piece of the Crucifixion after Vandyck. Nunea- 
ton has the honour of being the birthplace of " George 
Elliot " (Mrs. Cross), d. 1880, who obtained her knowledge 
of scenery from her acquaintance with the Midlands. 
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The most interesting excursion from Nuneaton is that 
to Shenton in Leicestershire (a station on the Midland 
Ely. to Ashby), and the centre of the district in which 
took place the Battle of Bosworth Field between King 
Richard III. and the Earl of Richmond (Henry VII.) 
in 1485. From Nuneaton the rly. follows the course 
of the Anker, the scenery of which is in many places 
very pleasing. 

99m. (rt.) Caldecote, the scene of a gallant and success- 
ful defence made in 1642 by Geo. Abbott at Caldecote 
Hall (H. Townshend) against an attack made by the 
Royalist forces under Prince Rupert. The owner, Col. 
Purefoy, a Parliamentary leader, was absent, and the 
garrison consisted of Mr. Abbott his" son-in-law, Mrs. 
Purefoy, the maid servants, and eight men. So stubborn 
were they that all the pewter dishes and all the plate were 
melted down for bullets, and it was not until after the 
Royalists had set fire to the house that Mrs. Purefoy 
rushed out and implored protection for the lives of the 
garrison, which was immediately granted. The old 
manor house has disappeared. The ch. contains a 
monument to Mr. Abbott, commemorating this event, 
and also some effigies of the Purefoy family. 101m. rt. 
the village of Mancetter. 

102|m. Atherstone Station. (Inn : Old Bed Lion, 
the milestone at the door of which informs the wayfarer 
that London, Lincoln and Liverpool are each 100m. 
distant from this spot. Pop. about 4000. Distances: 
Nuneaton, 5m ; Tamworth 7£m. ; Birmingham 25m. ; 
Hartshill 4m. ; Oldbury 3m.) An active little town, the 
main street of which is formed by the Watling Street. As 
far as Mancetter, this road forms the boundary between 
Leicester and Warwickshire, but at Jhis point it is de- 
flected a little to the N. by the Anker river. During 
some recent drainage operations, the actual Roman road 
was found, the stones joined by strong cement. The town 
itself, which has a specialty for the making of hats, will 
not detain the tourist, though there is a good deal of 
interest and much pretty scenery in the neighbourhood. 
The ch. has an octagonal tower between the nave and 
chancel, the latter portion being partitioned off from the 
rest of the building. Henry vll., when Earl of Rich- 
mond, dined at the Three Tuns Inn on the day before the 
Bosworth Field battle. Atherstone contains a grammar 
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school, founded 1573 by Sir W. Devereux and others, for 
which a new scheme has been recently laid down, in- 
cluding the erection of entirely new school buildings. 
Outside the town, on the Ashby road, is Atherstone Hall 
(Rev. B. Oompton) an old mansion built from the ruins 
of the priory. 

Excursions. 

(a) l£m. on Nuneaton road to Mancetter, which 
boasts of a far higher origin than Atherstone, as 
it is the site of the Roman Manduessedum, which 
occupied about six acres, in which traces of Roman 
domestic buildings and coins have been found. 
The ch. (restored 1880) is in the enclosure of a 
camp, and has interesting stained glass, said to 
have been brought from Merevale Abbey, one of 
the abbots of which, in the time of Henry VI., 
founded here a chantry and guild, of which some 
trace is left in a dwelling-house. Mancetter 
House (Colonel Oumming) was the residence of the 
Glover family, one of whom suffered martyrdom 
for his faith at Coventry, as did also, in 1557, 
another Mancetter inhabitant, a Mrs. Joyce Lewis, 
nee Curzon, who was burned at Lichfield. There 
is a monument to her in the ch. The village has 
a group of almshouses, founded 1725 by James 
Gramer, a goldsmith of London. Mancetter 
Lodge (Major Manley). 

(b) lm. S.W. to Merevale (or the pedestrian may cross 
country (about 2£m.) from Mancetter, an exceed- 
ingly pretty walk). Seated on high ground, 400 
feet above the sea, and commanding wide and 
beautiful views, is Merevale Park (W. Stratford 
Dugdale), a name that should be held in high 
esteem among antiquaries, and especially those 
interested in Warwickshire history. N.W . of the 
hall is Merevale ch. and the site of the Abbey. 

Merevale, founded by Robert, Lord Ferrars, 1148, 
was one of the three great Cistercian Abbeys in 
Warwickshire, the others being Coombe and Stone- 
leigh Abbeys, and the dates of the three being 
1149, 1150, and 1154 respectively. Architectural 
details more or less exist both at Coombe and 
Stoneleigh, but there are very few at Merevale. 
Of the conventual buildings there is only a por- 
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tion, the refectory, which contains on the S. wall 
part of the old pulpit. This room is called the 
" hall " in the inventory of the Abbey, in which 
document the furniture is valued at 3s. 4d. The 
foundations of the ch. were exposed in 1849, and 
showed that, like other Cistercian churches, the 
ground plan was very simple, being a long narrow 
nave, with narrower aisles, two short transepts 
and a short choir. The entire length of the ch. 
was 230 ft., the breadth of the nave 28 ft. and of 
the aisles 15 ft., while the length and breadth of 
the choir were 40 ft. and 21 ft. W. of the Abbey 
was the gatehouse, which has disappeared; but 
the chapel of the gatehouse is now the parish ch. 
This chapel formerly consisted of nave and aisle 
(divided by two pointed arches) and a chancel. 
"The latter is gone, the aisles have been de- 
molished, and the ancient nave alone forms a kind 
of ante-chapel to the present ch. But here comes 
the singularity of the structure, for, eastward is 
a nave with aisles constituting the greater portion 
of the present ch." — Bloxam. The B. window is 
exceedingly good, and contains some of the ancient 
stained glass of the 14th cent., while that in the 
N. aisle is of the 15th cent. There are remains 
of a Jesse window. The monuments are very in- 
teresting. There is a brass of a knight and his 
lady (t. Henry VI.), with sculptured effigies of 
another of the same period ; also a monumental 
effigy of a knight clad in shirt of mail, with his 
legs protected by pantaloons of the same kind — 
over the whole is a surcoat of linen, the skirts of 
which nearly reach to the feet, and a shield is 
affixed to the arm. The knight is probably 
William, third Earl Ferrars, 1254. The high 
tomb and effigies of alabaster are those of John 
Handerwell and wife, who was a bailiff of 
Coventry in the 15th cent. 

There are also monuments to the families of 
Ihigdale and Stratford, the latter of whom ob- 
tained possession by purchase of Merevale in the 
17th cent., prior to which it had been in the 
possession of the Ferrars. 

(c) To Oldbury Camp, 3m., and Hartshill 4m., 
through a beautiful country (p. 83). Take road to 
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rt. from Atherstone, leading to Bentley, crossing 
the canal, and soon afterwards following a foot- 
path on 1. which cuts off a considerable distance. 

106m. Polesworth Station, previous to which are 
passed on rt. the village of Grendon and Grendon Hall 
(Sir G. Ohetwynd, Bt.), in a pretty park watered by the 
Anker. The ch. is Dec. and has stained glass in 
memory of the Ohetwynd family. At Polesworth there 
existed a very old Benedictine Nunnery until 1539, said 
by Dugdale to have been the earliest religious house in 
Warwickshire. Some fragments of the refectory are 
incorporated with the modern Vicarage. In the ch. is 
an effigy of an abbess of this nunnery, date 14th centy. (?), 
quite unique as regards costume. She wears the coif 
and wimple, and over the head is the veil. A large 
gown with wide skirts completes the dress, while at the 
feet a hart is lying down. The neighbourhood, which is 
now invaded by collieries and brickyards, is rather rich 
in old houses, the chief being Pooley Hall (now a farm- 
house), very picturesque, built by Sir T. Oockain in 1509. 

110m. Tamwoeth Station, where the line is crossed 
by the Midland Rly. to Derby. 

Hallway Excursions. 

III. RUGBY TO LEAMINGTON (L.N.W.). 

From Rugby Station the Leamington line turns away 
to S.W., having on 1. the village of Bilton (p. 16). 

3m. Dunchtjrch Station. The village of Dun- 
church lies on high ground, at least l£m. 1. (p. 16)* 
Dunsmore Heath is then crossed, the rly. running 
through a deep cutting. Dunsmore, as also Dunchurch, 
is associated in Warwickshire tradition with Guy, Ear. 
of Warwick, and his conflict with the Dun Cow ; but 
the real etymology is from Daengow, a Danish tribe 
with whom a battle was fought here. A little to rt. is 
Frankton, the ch. of which, restored 1872, by the late Sir 
G. G. Scott, has a stained glass window to Col. Biddulph, 
who fell in the Indian Mutiny. 

7m. Bibdingbuby Station. The village (1.) is situ- 
ated on the Learn, which is crossed by a bridge of one 
arch. Birdingburv Hall (Sir Theophilus Biddulph, Bt.)* 
The ch. has an apsidal chancel and octagonal tower, and 
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contains a good oak screen, presented by Lady Bid- 
dulph. The family of Homer, a very well-known War- 
wickshire name in times gone by, belonged to this 
parish. Several of them were at different periods 
masters at Rugby School, and one was an intimate 
friend of Bnrke and Fox. lm. S.E. is the village of 
Leamington Hastings, the ch. of which formerly belonged 
to the Priory of Nostell in Yorkshire. In the village is 
a block of almshouses, built by Lady Wheeler. Bourton 
ch., lm. N., is charmingly situated. It has a spire, a 
font of the 13th centy., and a pulpit of the 17th. Near 
the ch. is Bourton Hall (R. H. Shuckburgh), a Doric 
mansion. 

8}m. Marton Station. (Omnibus to Southam.) The 
village, lm. rt., is very prettily situated at the junc- 
tion of the Itchen with the Learn, the latter river 
being crossed by a bridge built in Henry V.'s reign, by 
John Middleton, a London merchant. The one which 
preceded it was erected in Henry IIL's time, and the 
lessees of the tolls were successively the abbots of Sulby, 
near Naseby, and the prioress of Oatesby; but when the 
new bridge was built the tolls were remitted. There is 
nothing of interest in the ch., which belonged to the 
religious house at Nuneaton. 2m. S. of Marton Stat, is 
Long Itchington, where Queen Elizabeth dined when on 
her progress to Kenilworth. The village was the birth- 
place of Bp. Wulstan, the devoted servant of King 
Edward the Confessor. The ch., which formerly be- 
longed to the abbey of Hertford, contains an interesting 
example of pattern glazing and figured panes of white 
glass, with coloured borders, of Dec. date. lm. N. of 
Marton is Princethorpe, where is a large R. 0. school 
and Benedictine nunnery; and further N. still is the 
ch. of Stretton-on-Dunsmore, by Bicfoman, attached to 
which, in Edward IIL's reign, was a chantry, founded 
by Thomas de Wolvardynton. About 3m. W. of Marton 
are the chs. of Wapenbury and Honingham, the former 
E.E., the latter, which belonged to the monks of Sulby, 
having a wooden tower. Eathorpe House (Capt. Scott). 
At Wapenbury are traces of a Roman station. 12Jm. 
rt. is Offchurch Bury (Dowager Otss. Aylesford), re- 
markable for the beauty of the timber in the park. 
A little further on (rt.) is Radford Simele ch., given 
by Henry I. to the monks of Kenilworth. Between 
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Offchurcli and Radford the "Warwick and Napton Canal 
is crossed. 

15m. Leamington Station. (Junction with line to 
Coventry. There is also a G.W.R. stat. close by, p. 44.) 

Eailway Excursions. 

IV. BANBURY TO LEAMINGTON, WARWICK, AND 
BIRMINGHAM (G.W.R.). 

The traveller from Paddington to Birmingham and 
the North follows the main G.W.R. to tDidcot, thence 
turning abruptly to Oxford. 

Banbury Station. (There is also a stat. of the 
L.N.W.for Bletchley, and of the Northampton and Ban- 
bury Junct. Ely. for Blisworth. Pop. 12,072. Hotel : 
White Lion.) Except as a starting-place from whence 
to commence explorations on the southern borders of 
Warwickshire, Banbury will not detain the tourist. It 
is a flourishing, clean, country town, with a considerable 
manufacture of agricultural machinery and a reputation 
for Banbury cakes, as to the toothsomeness of which 
opinion is much divided. After passing (90m.) 

Copredy Station, the line enters Warwickshire at 
92m., between the villages of Olaydon (rt.) and Farn- 
borough (1.), the ch. of which was restored, 1875, bv the 
late mr G. G. Scott. Farnborough Hall (Yen. Arch- 
deacon Holbeche). At 93m. the line crosses the East 
and West Junction Rly., which runs from Broom 
Junction to Stratford-on-Avon, Kineton, Fenny Oomp- 
ton and Blisworth, but up to the present time is only 
used for local goods traffic. 

94m. Fenny Oompton Station. The village lies 
lm. 1. The ch., which belonged to the Priory of Kenil- 
worth, was restored in 1879, and consists of chancel, 
nave and aisles, N. porch and tower, with a low spire. 
The N. door bears traces, in the shape of bullet marks, 
of the Parliamentary contests which raged in this 
neighbourhood, Edge Hill being only some 5m. S.W. 
It has a piscina and an aumbrey in the N. aisle, together 
with some remains of the old rood loft ; also a brass to 
R. Willis, 1597, and monuments to the Somerville family. 
The communion rails are of Laudian style and age. 
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l£m. rt., on high ground, is the village of Wormleighton, 
where Sir J. Spencer built a large mansion in the time 
of Henry VIII. One of the Spencers, who were a well- 
known Northampton family, married Lady Sydney (the 
" Sacharissa" of the poet Waller), and afterwards fell at 
the battle of Newbury. The house (in which Prince 
Rupert slept the night before Edgehill) was partially 
burnt by the Royalists, to prevent the other side getting 
hold of it and garrisoning it. It still possesses the Star 
Chamber, the Clock Tower, and Tudor Hall. The ch. 
contains memorial windows to the family of Thursby, and 
part of a rood loft, to which, however, there is no appa- 
rent access. N. of the village is Wormleighton Hill, 
round which the Oxford Canal winds to such an extent 
that it is almost converted into an island. The rly. 
soon enters the valley of the Itchen, passing 98m. 1. the 
village of Bishops Itchington, where is a modern E.E. 
ch., by Ewan Christian, built of blue lias stone. 

99£m. Habbuby Station. (Omnibus to Southam.) 
Harbury ch. is of E.E. date, and was restored 1873. It 
contains a good carved reredos and a brass of the 
16th cent, to a member of the Wagstaffe family. The 
tower is used as a baptistery. Harbury Hall (Messrs. 
Hill). 

EXCTTBSIONS. 

(a) From Harbury to Southam, 3m., crossing the 
Itchen river. Southam (Hotels: Craven Arms, 
Bull. Pop. 1785. Omnibus to Marion Stat. Dis- 
tances : Marbury, 3m. ; Rugby, 12m. ; Marion, 4m. ; 
Stockton, lm.) is a quiet, uninteresting little market- 
town, situated in a wooded district on a stream 
that flows into the Itchen. The ch., conspicuous 
from its broach spire, 120 ft. in height, is of Dec. 
date in the chancel, but Perp. in the nave. The 
house in which Charles I. slept is still in exist- 
ence. Southam contains a rather celebrated eye 
and ear infirmary, founded by a surgeon named 
Smith; also a ft. C. convent and orphanage. 
There is a mineral spring of some efficacy about 
£m. W. of the town. Though the country be- 
tween this and the Northamptonshire border, 
which is not very far distant, is not striking in 
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the way of scenery, there are several villages 
which may be well visited from Southam. 1 Jm. 
N. is Stockton, the ch. of which belonged to the 
monks of Hertford, and consists of chancel, nave 
and aisles, and tower of the 14th cent. In the 
village is placed a huge boulder, weighing some 
6 tons, found in one of the Lias lime quarries 
in the neighbourhood, of which there are several. 
Lime and cement-making is the staple trade here 
and at Southam. 3m. B. of Southam is Napton, 
placed at the foot of Napton Hill, a conspicuous 
feature in the landscape, the spires of Coventry 
being visible in the distance. The ch. is B.E. 
Near this is an extensive reservoir and a junction 
between the two systems of the Oxford and the 
Napton and Warwick Canals. Further E., 2 or 
3m., are the villages of Lower and Upper Shuck- 
burgh, and close to the latter is Shuckburgh Park 
(Sir G. T. Shuckburgh), which has been held by 
this family since Henry YI.'s time. Between 
Shuckburgh and Rugby is Willoughby (7m. from 
Rugby), the ch. of which has a monument to Dr. 
Clark, President of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
1672. Grandborough ch., 2m. W., on the Learn, 
has a good Dec. doorway, with singular mould- 
ings. 4m. S. of Hapten is Priors Hardwick ch., 
which belonged to the monks of Coventry. It 
contains a sedile for the priest, and below it one 
double the size for the deacon and subdeacon, 
both being under recessed arched canopies. 
(b) There is a rather fine Perp. ch. at Chesterton, 
3m. S.W., which formerly belonged to the Priory 
of Kenilworth. It has a stained window to the 
late Lord Willoughby de Broke, and a monument 
to one of the Peto or Peyto family, who built 
a manor-house here from designs by Inigo Jones. 
This house was pulled down, 1812, by Lord de 
Broke. Near the village is a windmill, on six 
circular arches, built by Sir E. Peyto, from de- 
signs by Inigo Jones, and close by it is the Roman 
camp, which can be readily traced. An historical 
incident in the history of Chesterton is that it 
was the hiding-place of Lord Cobham, to whom, 
in Henry VI.'s reign, the rector, one of the Lucys 
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of Gharlecote, gave shelter, and nearly lost his 
life in consequence, 
(c) Ladbrooke ch., 2£m. rt., restored by the late Sir 
G. G. Scott, has nave with N". aisle, chancel with 
clerestory, tower and spire, most of it dating from 
Henry VI. The ch. contains a communion ser- 
vice given by Lady Alicia Dudley, 1638. The 
village itself is remarkably picturesque, with its 
black and white houses. Ladbrooke Hall (0. R. 
Morewood). At 102£m. the Fosse road is crossed, 
and leaving on 1. the village of Whitnash, the 
line reaches 
105£m. Leamington Station. (Refreshment-rooms. 
Fares from Paddington : 15*. 3d., lis. 8&, 8*. 6d. There 
is, close by, a stat. of L.N.W. for line to Rugby and 
Coventry. (Pop. 22,976.) Hotels : Regent (on the Parade) ; 
Clarendon (Lansdowne Place) ; Manor House (The Ave- 
nue, near the stat); Bath (Bath Street); Crown (High 
Street) ; Angel (Regent Street) ; Great Western (near the 
stat). Distances: London G.W.R., 105 *m.; L.N.W., 
98m. ; Birmingham, 23m. ; Coventry, 9m. ; Rugby, 15m. ; 
Warwick, 2m. ; Kenilworth, 5m. ; Stoneleigh Abbey, 4Jm. ; 
Hatton, 6£m. ; Stratford-on-Avon, 12m.). 

Leamington Priors, so called to distinguish it from 
the insignificant village of Leamington Hastings, was 
known in early times as Lamintone, and or^inally be- 
longed to Geoffrey de Clinton, the founder of Kenilworth 
Castle and Priory ; but, being seized by the Crown in 
1563, was then given to the Earls of Warwick, and sub- 
sequently to those of Aylesf ord, with whom the manorial 
rights now rest. Such is the brief summary of its early 
history, for in truth Leamington, in its present aspect, 
is essentially of modern growth, and probably, from its 
very near neighbourhood to the capital of the county, 
would never have been anything more than a village, but 
for the discovery of mineral waters less than a century 
ago, or rather their utilisation (as the waters themselves 
had been mentioned long before by Camden). Like 
Cheltenham, and other such towns, the good reputation 
of the waters brought visitors to Leamington ; and after 
royalty had patronised it, in the person of Her Majesty 
the Queen, it became a favourite watering-place. Within 
late years it has also become a fashionable residence, 
from the attractions of a mild though somewhat relax- 
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ing climate, a charming country and pleasant society, 
excellent educational advantages, and a capital hunting 
neighbourhood. The result has been that Leamington 
has spread its wings out so far as to absorb the villages 
around, and almost to join Warwick, while the popula- 
tion has risen from 543 in 1811, to 19,248 in 1861, to 
22,723 in 1871, and 22,976 in 1881. The town is situated 
principally on the N. bank of the Learn, sheltered by 
rising ground on all sides, while its great characteristic 
is the extent to which planting and landscape gardening 
have been carried through most of the streets and squares ; 
and in this respect, giving a perennial appearance of 
green and fresh beauty, Leamington is almost unique. 
While in itself, possessing the modern establishments 
and agremens of an inland watering-place, the close 
proximity of Warwick, with its deeply interesting medi- 
evalism, gives an additional charm. The stranger will 
have no difficulty in making his way about, as the 
streets, boulevards and squares are laid out with con- 
siderable regularity, while at the same time they do not 
offend the eye by garishness or monotony. The oldest 
part of Leamington is that which lies close to the stat., 
and contains the fine parish ch., a cruciform building of 
various dates (principally Perp.), with a leaning to the 
continental type. It consists of nave with aisles and 
clerestory, transepts with aisles, an apsidal chancel, 
porch and a tower with spire. The interior is lavishly 
adorned with stained glass, the W. window being a 
particularly fine one of 7 lights, with transoms; sub- 
jects : scenes in the life of the Saviour. The reredos 
and pulpit are of Caen stone, and there are monuments 
to Lord Justice Willes and also to Benjamin Satchwell 
and William Abbot, who erected the first mineral 
bath in 1786. The other chs. worth notice are: St. 
Paul's, in Leicester Street, Holy Trinity, in Beauchamp 
Square (both cruciform), and St. Mark's, New Mil- 
verton, by the late Sir G. G. Scott, superseding the old 
chapel known as the Pepper Box. It has a particularly 
lofty nave, and the kneeling-desks are copied from those 
in the Beauchamp Chapel, Warwick. The pulpit and 
choir-stalls are by Brinaley and Farmer. The centre of 
attraction is naturally the very pretty stretch of gardens 
on the banks of the Learn, those to the W. being the 
Pump-Boom Gardens, at the entrance to which is the 
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Pump-Boom, erected 1868, where the various waters, 
which are sulphurous, saline and chalybeate, may be 
tasted ; while across the roadway of the Parade are the 
Jephson Gardens, of considerable extent, and offering 
many pretty views. In a Corinthian temple is a statue, 
by Mollins, of the late Dr. Jephson, the genius loci of 
Leamington; and also a granite obelisk to the late 
Mr. E. Willes, who was chiefly instrumental in pro- 
curing the gardens for public use. The Town Hall 
(for Leamington was created a municipal borough, 
1875) is in High Street, as is also the Warneford Hos- 
pital, founded 1832, and accommodating 120 patients. 
The Free Library is in Bath Street, the Tennis Court -in 
Bedford Street, and the College, a proprietary school, 
with an excellent reputation, in Binswood Avenue, to 
the N. of the town. 

Excursions. 

(a) To Warwick (post). There is a Tramway to Ems- 
cote and Warwick, the cars running every half hour 
(fare 2d.), 

(b) To Lillington, lm. on Rugby road, into the 
parish of which Leamington extends. The ch. 
(of Norman date) originally belonged to the 
Priory of Kenilworth. Nearly 2m. further is 
Cubbington ch., with some Norm, details, and a 
Dec. chancel and nave roof. l£m. is Weston ch., 
with an embattled tower, and an effigy of Sir E. 
Sanders and wife, 1573. The County Reformatory 
is in this parish. The excursion may be varied 
by taking an extremely pretty road from Cub- 
bington to Offchurch, passing Offchurch Bury, 
the beautifully timbered park of the Dow. Ctss. 
of Aylesford. The ch. is of Norm, date, and was 
originally built by Offa, as the (reputed) burial- 
place of his son Fremund. 

(c) To Whitnash, lm. S., where is a pretty ch., with 
a good deal of stained glass, the side-lights of the 
porch being treated in this way. In the interior 
is a monument to the Greenaway family, and 
brasses to Benedict Medley and wife, 1504. He 
was Clerk of the Signet to Henry VII. The stone 
pulpit was carved by a lady amateur, Miss Bonham. 
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(d) To Kenilworth and Stoneleigh Abbey (p. 88). 
107£m. Warwick Station, the tower of the venerable 
ch. being conspicuous on 1. (Hotels: Warwick Arms; 
Woolpach ; Bowling Green. Pop. 11,802. Distances: Lon- 
don, 107m. (O.W.B.); Birmingham, 21m.; Leamington,2m.; 
Kenilworth, 5m. ; Coventry, lOm. ; Stoneleigh Abbey, 5m. ; 
Guy's Cliff, l£m.; Sherborne, 2m.; Charlecote, 6m.; Stratford- 
on- Avon, 8m.) Warwick, the capital of the county, and a 
parliamentary and municipal borough, is situated very 
charmingly in the valley of the Avon, about one mile 
below the confluence oi the Learn. It is an old-world 
town, all the more refreshing from the contrast with its 
gay and modern neighbour of Leamington: and few 
places in England have so much to offer in the shape of 
architectural interest and historical associations. Two 
of the original gates, the East and West, remain, with 
chapels occupying the rooms above the archways, that 
on the W. being St. James's, which formed part of the 
guild of the Holy Trinity and St. George, and that on 
the E. being St. Peter's. The ohief attraction is the 
fine cruciform church of St. Mary, occupying an ele- 
vated position in the centre of the town. It suffered so 
much from the great fire of 1694, when nearly all War- 
wick was laid low, that a considerable portion of it had 
to be and was rebuilt by Sir W. Wilson in the somewhat 
tasteless architecture of the time, though the choir, the 
chapterhouse, and the exquisite Beauchamp chapel 
escaped, and thus a building second only to Henry VII.'s 
chapel at Westminster was preserved to the country. 
The parts which were rebuilt were the nave, aisles, tran- 
septs, and west tower, and they exhibit a curious instance 
of the retention of the pointed form of arch in doorways, 
windows and pier arches, while the details are semi- 
classic in design. The pointed arches upon which rests 
the tower, 174 ft. in height, are intermixed with semi- 
circular covered niches. The sections of the pier arches 
in the nave resemble many of those of the 16th cent. 
The roof is divided by ribs into cellular compartments 
to resemble groining. The windows are of large size, 
but the tracery, unique of its kind, is in miserable taste, 
the head of each window being filled with a huge light, 
in form resembling a horse collar. — Bloxam. The E. 
window, of E. Perp. date, is of six lights with transoms, 
and has an unusual feature in the small stone images of 
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saints with their peculiar symbols tip the jambs and 
principal mullions. There are some fine monuments in 
the church, and especially the altar-tomb of Thomas 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick (builder of the choir), and 
Catherine, his countess, d. 1370. He is habited in 
armour, his gauntleted left hand grasping his sword, his 
right clasped in his wife's hand, and his feet resting 
upon a bear. On the sides of the tomb are 36 small 
statues representing males and females alternately, but 
there are no inscriptions to show who they were. In 
the chapterhouse N. of the choir is that of Sir Fulke 
Greville, Lord Brooke, to whom Jas. I. gave Warwick 
Castle. He was one of the most accomplished men of 
the day and a friend of Sir Philip Sydney ; and in 1628 
he came to an unfortunate end, having been assassinated 
by his servant. The other monuments most worthy of 
notice are brass effigies to Thomas Beauchamp (the 
founder of the church) and his wife, the altar-tomb to 
which the effigies belonged having been destroyed in the 
fire ; also a brass tablet to Thomas Oken ana wife, he 
having been a wealthy mercer and a great benefactor 
to the town. Other persons of note were buried here, 
but their monuments were destroyed, probably during 
the civil war, when Col. Purefoy, Puritan M.P. for 
Warwick, made himself extremely obnoxious for his 
iconoclastic proceedings. Underneath the choir is a 
crypt on Norman arches, in which is preserved the 
ancient cuckingstool. On the S. side of the choir is 
the Beauchamp chapel, one of the most exquisite Per- 
pendicular examples in the kingdom (a fee of sixpence 
has to be paid). Externally the visitor should notice the 
buttresses and their unusual projection from the wall, 
constructed thus, so as to counteract the outward pres- 
sure of the stone vaulted roof. The interior, which 
is entered by a beautiful doorway said to have been 
carved by an ordinary Warwick mason, is characterised 
by the rich and florid decoration of the Perp. style, and 
the lavish panel-work tracery which covers the whole of 
the walls from the clerestory windows down to the 
mouldings of the arches beneath. Opening out of the 
chapel on the N. is a small chamber called the oratory, 
remarkable for its intricate fan-tracery roof. The prin- 
cipal tomb in the Beauchamp chapel is of Purbeck marble, 
with an effigy in brass, gilt, and larger than life, of 
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Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, in full armour, 
d. 1439, and in the compartments around are 14 figures 
of mourning relatives of noble birth connected with the 
house of Warwick. A long inscription runs round the 
edge t and the Warwick crest is curiously denoted 
throughout by a star for the Bear and an asterisk for 
the Ragged Staff. Everywhere, indeed, throughout the 
ch. and the town does this heraldic emblem meet the 
eye. It was this Earl who negotiated the treaty of 
marriage between Henry V. and Catherine, daughter of 
Charles VI. of France. Near Beauchamp's tomb is 
that of Ambrose Dudley, Earl of Warwick, brother of 
him of Kenilworth, the favourite of Elizabeth, d. 1589. 
The tomb is surmounted by his effigy, coloured, and the 
sides bear coats of arms. Near the altar is the tomb 
and effigy of Lord Dudley's infant son, Lord Denbigh, 
his feet resting on a chained bear. On the N. wall is the 
monument of Dudley, Earl of Leycester, with coloured 
effigies of himself and Lettice, his (then) Countess, under 
a canopy, d. 1588. He it was who founded, in 1585, the 
Leycester Hospital, one of the most interesting features 
of Warwick. It is situated at the top of the hill, at the 
end of High Street, overlooking the Stratford road, and 
is a perfect example of half-timbered building. Forming 
a portion of it is the gateway of St. James, beneath and 
to the side of which passes the roadways, cut out of the 
New Red Sandstone. Above is the chapel of the hos- 
pital, with a fine E. window of stained glass of 5 lights, 
and at the W. end rises a venerable tower built by Thos. 
Beauchamp in Richard II.'s reign. This chapel was 
restored by the late Sir O. G. Scott. The hospital build- 
ings on the rt. consist of a quadrangle, having on N. the 
master's lodge, on the E. the kitchen, on the S. and W. 
the rooms for the brethren. Here was formerly a fine 
hall in which James I. was entertained by Sir Fulke 
Greville. On the gable in the front of the buildings are 
the armorial bearings of the Leycester family, with the 
motto, " Droit et Loyal." The hospital was founded by 
Robert, Lord Dudley, Earl of Leycester, for a master 
and 12 brethren, each of whom has separate apartments 
and 80?. a year. Each brother has to appear habited in 
the dress of the order, as prescribed by the founder, viz. 
a blue gown, with the silver badge of the Bear and 
the Ragged Staff on the left sleeve. It is worthy of note 
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that these badges are the identical ones worn by the 
first possessors, whose names are engraved on the 
back, together with the date 1571. The Priory of St. 
Sepulchre, close to the station, founded in 12th cent, by 
Newburgh, Earl of Warwick, is now represented by a 
mediaeval dwelling-house (T. Lloyd), and contains a 
carved oak staircase, hall and dining room. It was 
formerly in the possession of Serjeant Puckering, Lord 
Keeper of the Great Seal. Emscote ch., a suburb on 
the Leamington road, was well restored, 1861, from 
designs by Murray, and has a mosaic reredos by E. von 
JSyckand Salviati. There is a good deal of old-fashioned 
domestic architecture throughout Warwick, which has 
preserved its mediaeval character in a remarkable degree. 
The modern developments of the town are to be seen in 
the Museum of the Warwickshire Natural History 
Society and the Free Library. In its industrial aspect, 
Warwick is noted for its manufactures of art furniture. 
Just outside and to the S., overlooking one of the most 
beautiful reaches of the Avon, is the Castle (Earl of 
Warwick) one of the finest and most interesting show- 
places in England. [Admission daily (except Sundays) 
jrom 10 to 4, though inquiry had better be made at the 
booksellers.'] 

Warwick Castle dates its original foundation from 
Saxon times, like Tamworth, and although there are no 
remains to show what was its original construction, it 
is probable that there was a shell keep on the summit of 
the mound, and a stockaded enclosure or barbican, where 
the inner court now exists. From its lofty position and 
the fact that the river defends it on the east, it has been 
always a fortress of very great strength, though there 
are few castles which have preserved their individuality 
so completely during the many troublous events of the 
Middle Ages. It underwent its most trying time during 
the Civil War. " News of the defeat at Coventry and 
Southam had spread. Lord Brooke had gone, leaving 
Warwick Castle defended by Sir Edward Peyto, and 
Lord Northampton, having heard of his departure, 
marched against the Castle with the ordnance which he 
had just taken at Banbury. Sir Edward refused to 
surrender, though twice summoned. The attack com- 
menced from the town side by Lord Compton, while his 
father and Lord Dunsmure threw up a battery in the 
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park. Sir Edward ordered all to leave the town, and a 
red flag floated out from Guy's Tower. The siege had 
now lasted for two days ; but the strong massive walls 
of the Castle were proof against all attack. On the 
third day, Lord Compton placed a battery on the tower 
of St. Mary's ch., from whence, however, he was dis- 
lodged by the fire from the Castle, which brought down 
the pinnacles. The besiegers now trusted to the hope 
of starving the garrison out, and sat down with that 
intention before the Castle : then it was that Sir Edward 
Peyto hoisted the quaint device of a Bible and a winding- 
sheet, implying that as he put his faith in the one, he 
was not afraid of the other. At last the Cavaliers in 
despair raised the siege and joined the Sling's forces."— 
Westminst. Rev. In 1871 a great calamity happened to the 
Castle by the breaking out of a fire, which did enormous 
damage and destroyed a great many works of art. 
Fortunately the chief destruction was in the direction 
of the private apartments. On entering the porter's 
lodge, the visitor passes through a deep cutting of New 
Bed Sandstone and arrives at the outer court, with a 
noble line of wall and battlement facing him. On rt. is 
Guy's Tower, on 1. CsBsar's Tower, and in the centre is 
a massive gateway flanked by towers and defended by a 
portcullis. Close to and behind this is the second gate- 
way, equally strong — and having passed through these, 
the beautiful inner court is entered. It is of consider- 
able area, the apartments running the whole length of 
the building on the 1. or E. side. Opposite is the mound, 
the original and most ancient part of the fortress, while 
on the rt. (leading to the gardens) is the Bear Tower, 
commenced by Richard III. The rooms which are 
shown to the visitor are as follows : 1. The Great Hall, 
a noble apartment looking on to the river, as indeed 
does the whole of the suite. Amongst other things, it 
contains many beautiful suits of armour; Guy's porridge 
pot, in reality an enormous garrison cooking utensil; 
the armour in which Lord Brooke was killed at Lichfield ; 
the helmet, studded with brass, usually worn by Oliver 
Cromwell ; curious weapons of different ages and 
countries : while at the end of a passage is seen Van- 
dyck's celebrated painting of Charles L on horseback, 
attended by the Duke of Espernon and Valette. The 
effect produced by the distance and the arrangement of 
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the light is very striking. 2. The Red Drawing Boom 
has, amongst others, the following paintings : Thomas 
Howard, Earl of Arundel, by Rtibens : Spinola, by 
Rubens : Snyder's wife, Vandyck. 3. The Cedar Boom : 
Hiram Power's bust of the Greek Slave, Charles I., 
Henrietta Maria, and Prince Bupert, all by Vandyck: 
Robert Bich, Earl of Warwick, by Old Stone. 4. Gilt 
Drawing Boom : A Warrior, by Moroni : Earl of Straf- 
ford, Vandych : Lord and Lady Brooke, by Dahl : Earl 
of Northumberland, by Dobson: Ignatius Loyola, by 
Rubens, painted for the Jesuits' College at Antwerp. 
There is also a superb table, known as the " Grimani " 
table, inlaid with all kinds of precious stones and valued 
at 10,000Z. 5. State Bed Boom, the furniture of which 
belonged to Queen Anne, whose portrait by Kneller is 
here. 6. The Boudoir: Henry VIII., by Holbein: 
Martin Luther, by Holbein : Duchess of Cleveland, by 
Lely: A Saint, Andrea del Sarto : Card Players, by Teniers: 
St. Jerome, Rubens: Anne Boleyn, Holbein. 7. The 
Compass Boom : Laughing Boy, Mwrillo : Old Woman 
by lamplight, Gerard Dow : Maximilian I. and his sister, 
Cranach. 8. The Armoury Passage, containing a very 
fine collection of weapons and armour. 9. The Chapel 
Passage and Chapel. 10. The Dining Boom. All this 
suite of apartments is crowded with curiosities and 
antiquities of the highest value, many of them of his- 
torical interest. The private apartments are not shown 
—neither is Caesar's Tower, a grand tower of Norman 
date and style. In its dungeon was imprisoned John 
Smith, a Boyalist soldier, from 1642-45. From Guy's 
Tower, the summit of which is reached by 133 steps, 
there is a noble view of the whole of the castle grounds, 
the town of Warwick, and a wide extent of country. The 
whole of the restoration of Warwick Castle is by Salvin, 
The chief attraction in the gardens is the Warwick 
Vase, which stands on a high pedestal in the con- 
servatory, from which the distant view over the park 
is delicious. The vase was discovered in Adrian's v ilia 
at Tivoli, and brought from thence by Sir William 
Hamilton, who gave it to the then Earl of Warwick. 
It is of the finest white marble, about 7 ft. in diameter, 
the handles exquisitely sculptured with vine foliage. 
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Excursions. 



(a) The one which is most commonly taken is that 
to Guy's Cliff, the seat of Lady Bertie Percy, 
l£m. N. on the road to Kenilworth, and very 
beautifully situated, overlooking the Avon, below 
the promontory on which Milverton is placed. 
The house itself is rarely shown, and the tourist 
will have to content himself with the exterior 
and the reminiscences of the celebrated Guy, Earl 
of Warwick. A little beyond the lodge gate, one 
of the best views of Guy's Cliff is obtained from 
the road, looking up a very charming avenue, at 
the end of which the house is placed. Even 
before Guy himself made the locality so famous, 
a flavour of sanctity appears to have existed, and 
Dugdale considers that the holy St. Dubritius had 
an oratory here. John Rous, an antiquary, and 
chantry priest of the chapel subsequently founded 
at Guy's Cliff by Earl Richard Beauchamp, states 
that Rohand, Earl of Warwick, lived here in the 
time of Alfred the Great, and that he had a 
daughter named Phelice, with whom Guy, son of 
Siward of Wallingf ord, fell in love, but who for 
a long time, though really returning his affection, 
seemed outwardly hard-hearted. It was with the 
view of ingratiating himself with his mistress 
that Guy wandered forth into the world in quest 
of adventures, which were not slow in presenting 
themselves, and he proved in foreign countries a 
very Paladin in the rescue of the distressed. Re- 
turning to England, his chief feats were his 
encounter with the Dun Cow on Dunsmore 
Heath, an enormous animal with a vicious taste 
for toothsome young virgins, and also his great 
duel with Colbrand, the giant champion of the 
Danes, who were besieging Winchester and whom 
Guy, by this single conquest, compelled to retrace 
their steps homewards. Tired of these adven- 
tures, he repaired to Guy's Cliff, where he found 
a holy man occupying a cell cut out of the rock ; 
and here he lived, going daily to receive a dole 
from the hands of the Countess of Warwick at 
her castle gate, who, in consequence of his dis- 
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guise and altered features, did not recognise 
him. Such, very briefly, is the tale of the hero 
who gave his name to this spot, and who, though 
in all probability a reality, was no doubt invested 
with a good deal of extravagant romance. After 
coming into the possession (t. Henry YIII.) of 
Sir Andrew Mammock, and subsequently Sir 
Thomas Beauf oy, Guy's Cliff was purchased by 
Mr. Greathead, and still remains with his de- 
scendants. It was to him that are due the 
building of the present house, and the arrange- 
ment of the beautiful gardens. His son, Mr. 
Bertie Greathead, was an artist of great talent, 
and the interior contains some remarkable pic- 
tures by him ; and notably, one of the Cave of 
Despair from the \Faery Queen.' In the grounds, 
in which the tourist is more particularly in- 
terested, is the chapel, which has been restored, 
and has underneath it some rooms which in 
early days were the chambers of the chantry 
priests. Here is the statue of Guy, upwards of 
eight feet in height, and considerably mutilated. 
As, however, the chapel itself was not built until 
the 15th cent., and the statue probably is of 
about the same date, its connection with Guy is 
a little shadowy, seeing that he had been dead 
some 500 years previously. Guy's Cave, which 
is partly natural, is more reasonably connected 
with the hero, and an inscription was not long 
ago discovered on the wall in Anglo-Saxon, which 
has been translated as "Cast out thou Christ 
from thy servant this weight," and signed 
"Guthi." The river front of the mansion is 
very beautiful, it being seated a considerable 
height above the Avon, on a New Red Sandstone 
rock, which is hollowed out into several caves, 
as is often the case in this formation. The best 
view is that obtained from the mill. A little 
further on (1.) is Blacklow Hill, where Edward II.'s 
favourite, the wretched Piers Gaveston, had his 
head struck off by the Earl of Warwick, whom, 
in his days of insolence, he had pleasantly called 
" the black dog." The spot is marked by Gaves- 
ton's Cross. The excursion may be prolonged 
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to Kenilworth, 5m. (p. 88), passing the village of 
Leek Wooton. 
(b) To Sherborne, 2m. ; Oharlcote, 6m. ; and Strat- 
f ord-on-Avon, 10m. {p. 112) on 1. bank of the river. 
Leaving Warwick the railway abruptly quits the 
valley of the Avon and runs due W. for a short 
distance, gradually bearing N.W. On 1. is the 
village of Budbrook, in the parish of which is 
the Military Brigade Dep6t for the county. The 
ch. has chancel, nave and aisles of the 13th 
century. In the neighbourhood is Grove Park 
(Lord Dormer), a fine old place, formerly sur- 
rounded by a moat. It was one of the estates 
g'ven by Queen Elizabeth to her favourite 
udley, Earl of Leycester. 110£m. rt. is the 
Warwick Lunatic Asylum, having accommoda- 
tion for 450 patients, exclusive of 200 idiots, and 
a little further is 
112m. Hatton Station. (Junction with branch to 
Bearley (for Alcester), Stratford-on-Avon and Honey- 
bourne.) The village of Hatton is on high ground lm. rt. 
The ch. (restored 1880) has a tower of the 15th centy., with 
good Perp. windows and an unusual quantity of stained 
glass. This was chiefly given by Dr. Parr, d. 1825, a 
Former vicar, who had a passion for bells, a whole peal 
of which he likewise presented. With the view of getting 
as much sound out of them as possible, he had extra 
openings made in the belfry, lm. N. is Haseley ch., 
which also has some interesting bells, one of them with 
a Lombardic inscription to the Virgin. The W. window 
has some old stained glass — subject, the Annunciation 
— and there is a brass to. Sir William Throckmorton, 
whose ancestor, Clement I., originally built the ch. 
Some slight remains of the old manor house exist, the 
modern house being Elizabethan (A. Hewlett). Huseley 
Hall (Mrs. Nutting). 114m. rt. is Rowington ch., Norm, 
date ; the S. aisle being exceedingly narrow, only 3 ft. 5 in. 
During its restoration (by Messrs. Bodley and Garner), 
several traces of fresco wall-painting were revealed, but 
with the exception of one representing Adam and Eve, 
they were almost undistinguishable. The nave is lofty 
and dignified. There is an interesting stone pulpit and 
bench, and the sentences are curiously surrounded with 
scroll-work. The stained glass is by Jaurlison and Grylls. 
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116m. Kingswood Station, close to which are traces 
at Harborough Banks of a Roman camp enclosing about 
26 acres, which was probably a supplementary station 
between Presidium (Warwick) and Bremenium (Bir- 
mingham). l£m. 1. is the interesting ch. of Lapworth 
(p. 116). Further N. is Packwood ch. (approachable 
only by footpaths) of Dec. and Perp. dates, which has a 
steeple built in the reign of Edward IY. by Nicholas 
Browne, and a south porch of timber. The interior 
contains some glass with plain pattern glazing of the 
14th cent, and monuments to the Alesbury family, 
whose name is perpetuated in Alesbury House (A. Tan 
Wart). Close to tne ch. is an old moated farmhouse, 
formerly the seat of the Featherstones. Packwood Hall 
is of the date of Queen Anne, and in the grounds is a 
labyrinth of yews of great age. l$m. rt. of Kingswood 
is Baddeslev Clinton ch., rebuilt in Debased style 1634. 
The situation of the massive tower is very peculiar, 
dividing the nave in two portions of unequal breadth. 
Baddesley Hall (Marmion Ferrers), is the old moated 
residence of the Ferrers, who, in the 17th centy., were 
somewhat famous in literature, Henry Ferrers being an 
antiquary and poet, d. 1638, and Edward Ferrers a 
dramatist, d. 1654. The Soman Catholics have a ch. at 
Baddesley. The Hay Wood, an extensive woodland 
close to the village, abounds with lilies of the valley. 
l£m. further E. (approached from the Birmingham road 
by a beautiful avenue) is the interesting church and 
mansion of Wroxhall — occupying the site and part of 
the materials of the Priory of Wroxhall, founded 1141 
by Hugh de Hatton. One of the last of the prioresses 
was Isabella Shakespeare, an ancestor of the poet, the x 
last of all being Agnes Little, who, at the time of the 
Dissolution, was allowed a pension of £7 10*. The 
foundation is said to be due to the fact that Hugh de 
Hatton prayed for deliverance from his prison in the 
Holy Land, in answer to which St. Leonard, the patron 
saint of the parish ch., appeared to him: and on his 
vowing to found a Benedictine establishment, he was 
miraculously removed, fetters and all, and deposited in 
a wood at Wroxhall. A shepherd, meeting with the 
apparition of a living man of huge stature, was much 
alarmed, but was persuaded to take a message to Sir 
Pugh's wife, who would not believe in the identity of 
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her husband until persuaded by the sight of his ring, 
which had been broken in half before he left England. 
Sir Hugh fulfilled his promise, and the Priory was at 
once proceeded with, on the spot to which the saint 
had carried him. At the Dissolution it was given by 
Henry VIII. to the Burgoynes, and in 1713 came by 
purchase to Sir Christopher Wren, who occasionally 
resided here. It is now the residence of Mrs. Dugdale. 
The present house is of recent date, but incorporated 
with it are the remains of conventual buildings, chapter- 
house and refectory, which form the offices. Occupying 
one side of the quadrangle is the ch., consisting of 
chancel and nave without any intervening chancel arch. 
The E. window is Perp. of 5 lights, but those on the N. 
side are of Dec. date. At the W. end is a brick tower. 
A portion of the old glass remains, although partially 
restored by Holland; and the carving of the seats is 
worth notice. There are monuments to the Burgoynes 
and the Wrens, the successive owners of the Priory. 
The great architect himself does not appear to have 
done much in the way of building, though the garden 
walls are said to be his. If the visitor is returning to 
Warwick, he can meet the train at Hatton, 3m. S. 

118£m. Knowle Station. Knowle ch. (l£m. N.E.) 
is a remarkably fine example of Perpendicular, consisting 
of chancel, nave, with aisles and clerestory, and fine 
tower at the W. end. The ch. was built in Richard II.'s 
reign by Walter Oooke, Canon of Lincoln, who founded 
also a guild and a chantry. The chancel and the nave 
are of the same length, but the division externally is 
shown by the difference in the level of the parapet. 
The roof is depressed, so as to be quite hidden by the 
parapet. The chancel windows (three lights at the 
sides, E. window six lights) are typical examples. The 
carved communion table is worth notice, in Knowle 
parish is the Midland Counties Asylum for Idiots. 2m. 
further E. (crossing the Warwick and Birmingham 
Canal and passing Knowle Hall (G. A. Everitt) is Temple 
Balsall ch., a Dec. ch. which was the property of the 
Knights Templara, and afterwards of the Hospitallers. 
Like Wroxhall, the chancel, which is of considerable 
length, and nave are continuous, without any chancel 
arch, and the W. window is a fine wheel of twelve com- 
partments. In the chancel are sedilia and a piscina. 
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The organ case should be noticed, as the design of the 
late Sir G. G. Scott. There are some heraldic shields in 
the old refectory, now a barn. In the village is a 
picturesque group of buildings founded as a hospital 
for thirty-five almswomen by Lady Katherine Leveson 
in 1670. Springfield (H. feoultbee). From Temple 
Balsall it is the same distance, 3m., to Berkswell station 
L.N.W. (p. 32), as it is to Knowle. At 120*m. the 
railway crosses the Blythe and soon reaches 

121 Jm. Solihull Station. (Hotel: George. Pop. 
3741. Distances : Warwick, 14m. ; Birmingham, 7m. ; 
Harrvpton-in-Arden, 4m.; Knowle, 3m.) Solihull, a pleasant 
country town, has of late years become a rather favourite 
residence with Birmingham business men, who have 
spread over the country for miles round, driving out of 
the field all the old county families. The ch. is cruci- 
form, and conspicuous for a long distance for its spire. 
A chantry was founded here in 1301 by William de 
Ocklingsells, after whom the manor became vested in 
the Bermingham family, one of whom sold it to a Bishop 
of Ely for 100 marks of silver. It consists of nave, 
aisles, transepts, tower of three stages, and a spire of 
later date. The nave and S. aisle are of late Perp. date, 
the N. aisle rather earlier, and the transepts about the 
middle of the 14th cent. Notice in the N. aisle the 
wrought-iron gates of the porch. There is no clerestory, 
and the nave arches are unusually lofty, which, together 
with the great length of the ch., gives an impression of 
dignity. At the E. end of the 1ST. aisle are traces of a 
reredos and piscina, and in the S. aisle is a stone retable 
with panelling which once contained effigies of the 
Apostles. The S. transept was formerly the chapel of 
St. Mary, and the N., which has some 15th cent, stained 
glass, that of St. Katherine. The lower lights of the E. 
window are modern, but in the tracery are remains of 
the coloured centres of the old grisaille. On the N. side 
of the altar are some vestiges of an Easter sepulchre. 
Adjoining the chancel on the N". is a chapel of two 
storeys, the lower one of which, with a groined roof, 
was probably a chapel of the Blessed Sacrament. This 
ch. contains brasses to William Hill, his two wives and 
fourteen children (17th cent.), a monument to William 
Hawes (17th cent.), with long acrostic on his name, 
also to the Hplbeckes, the Palmers of Qlton, &c, A 
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former rector of Solihull was Jolin Feckenham, Dean of 
St. Paul's and Abbot of Westminster 1585, the last 
mitred abbot in England. There is a good Grammar 
School here, founded t. Richard II., also a R. C. semi- 
nary. Malvern Hall (F. E. Williams). The neigh- 
bourhood of Solihull is rich in old houses, such as 
Ravenshaw, Berry Hall (J. Gillott), Wharley Hall, 
Henwood Hall, all lying from 2 to 4m. E. in the direction 
of Hampton-in-Arden ; while lm. S., close to the rail- 
way, is Hillfield Hall, one of those old moated Elizabethan 
manor-houses which are characteristic of this portion of 
the country. The projecting porch of the house was 
probably made to complete the ground-plan with the 
letter l!, after the fashion of the times. 

123im. Olton Station, where are traces of the old 
castle of the Limesies. 

125m. Acocks Green Station, where a considerable 
residential population has grown up. The pleasant 
pastoral scenery now begins to give place to manufac- 
turing surroundings, and the railway passes through 
the uninviting districts of Bprdesley and Deritend to 

128m. Birmingham (Snow Hill Station. Hotel: 
Cheat Western. For other hotels see next route). 



Railway Excursions. 

V. BIRMINGHAM TO KING'S NORTON BY WEST SUBURBAN 
RAILWAY. 

Birmingham. (Fares from London (Euston), 17*. 4d., 
13a. 6d., 9*. 5d. ; from Paddington the same. Central 
Stations in New Street (L.N.W. and M.B.), and at Snow 
Hill (G.W.B.); West Suburban Station in Granville St. 
Hotels — 1st class : Queen's, at New St. Stat. ; Great Western, 
at Snow Hill Stat. ; Hen and Chickens ; Midland (both in 
New St.); Grand, in Colmore Bow (very near G.W.B.). 
2nd class : Boyal, Temple Bow ; White Horse, Congreve 
St. ; Acorn, Temple St. Befreshment Booms at New St. 
Stat, (very expensive) and Snow Hill Stat. Restaurants : 
Midland Hotel, Grand Hotel, Gt. Western Hotel, Spittle's 
(Temple St.), Benson's (Union Passage), &c. Tramways, 
see p. 71. Distances : London (L.N.W.), 113m, (G.W.B.) 
129£m. ; Coventry, 18 m.; Wolverhampton, 14m. ; Wal- 
sail, 8m. ; Lichfield, 16m, \ Sutton Coldfield, 8m, ; Derby, 
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41m. ; Nuneaton, 19m. ; Leicester, 40m. ; ^Leamington, 
27m. ; Rugby, 30m. ; Solihull, 7m. ; Gloucester, 56m. ; 
Worcester, 2§m. ; Tamworth, 18m ; Coleshill, 9m. ; WhiU 
acre Jn., 10hm.; Bedditch,16hm.; Stratford-on-Avon, 22m.). 

Birmingham, though not the legal capital of the county 
of Warwick, holds a far higher position as the industrial 
capital of the Midland Counties, and the metropolis par 
excellence for all England of the hardware trades, its 
reputation under this head extending to every quarter 
of the globe, civilised or savage. It is a British typical 
manufacturing town, like Manchester, Leeds, or Brad- 
ford ; and in one respect more so than these, for, whereas 
the towns just mentioned are the centres of a large 
textile district, Birmingham contains trades which are 
peculiar to it, and are scarcely to be found elsewhere. 
In other ways it is a representative town, for there is no 
population in Great Britain which is more active, not to 
say restless, in matters social, educational, and above all 
political. Under this latter category has grown up a 
school which has identified itself with much that is 
extreme in the political history of the country. 

Although the general aspect of Birmingham does not 
savour of antiquity, there is no doubt that it can claim 
a very respectable parentage. Considering that it is 
situated on the Icknield road, and very near to Watling 
Street, that ran from London to Chester, it is not un- 
likely that there might have been a Roman station 
here; and indeed some antiquarians (and among them 
Stukeley) have considered that it was the ancient Bre- 
menium. This, however, is mere guess, and rests upon 
little more than the fact that Roman foundations have 
been met with, and that iron scoriae have been found at 
Aston, a discovery quite in keeping with the known 
ability of the Romans in iron working and smelting. 

The Saxon name of the town was Brumwycham, 
which, according to Dugdale, was the freehold of one 
Ukraine in the time of Edward the Confessor ; and it is 
at any rate a singular instance of the tenacity of ortho- 
graphy, that in modern days a name which was almost 
prse historic should have been revived to become (in the 
shape of Brummagem) a local corruption and slang 
term. At the same time, the name in Domesday Book 
is spelt " Berningeha," so that both spelling and early 
history are involved in a good deal of obscurity. In the 
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time of Edward HE. (14th cent.) Birmingham first 
appeared on the map, and about the same date the 
chapel of St. John at Deritend (one of the Birmingham 
quarters) was erected under the influence of Wycliff's 
teaching. The Lords of the Manor in those days were 
the De Berminghams, who resided here in their castle 
until the time of Henry VIII., when that family dis- 
appeared, together with their old residence. The only 
traces of the latter exist in the name of Moat Lane, 
a little to the S. St. Martin's ch. in the Bull- 
ring. The true history of Birmingham as an industrial 
town dates from the 16th centy., when both Leland 
(1538) and Camden (1576) visited it, and described it 
even then as the headquarters of the iron trade. The 
former speaks of the smiths and cutlers, " the lorimers 
that make bittes," and the nailers, all of these artizans 
attracted by the " sea cole " from Staffordshire. There 
seems, however, to be some anachronism in this state- 
ment, as charcoal smelting was in vogue in Leland' s 
time, David Dudley not having as yet arisen to intro- 
duce his invention of smelting iron with pit coal. 
Camden also mentions "Breminham, full of inha- 
bitants, and resounding with hammers and anvils, for 
the most of them are smiths." From that period until 
now, Birmingham has steadily progressed in industrial 
importance ; and although certain individual trades 
have migrated and some have died out, others of a simi- 
lar class have sprung up, so that the special character 
of the town has never altered. Generally speaking, 
Birmingham has been singularly free from the ups and 
downs to which most places were liable in the middle 
ages, probably for the reason that it stood a little off 
the principal highways, but more likely that the inha- 
bitants were too busy to attend to anything but their 
own work. The occasion of the battle of Evesham, 
(which, taking place in the next countv, was probably 
considered a local event) was almost the only time in 
which the Birmingham folk appeared spontaneously 
in the field, though later on they figured most uncom- 
fortably as defendants against Prince Rupert, who 
attacked and destroyed great part of the town in 
revenge for their having taken the part of the Par- 
liamentarians against the King. Apart from these 
few incidents, the career of Birmingham has been 
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one of unexampled prosperity. "During the 17th and 
18th centuries the progress of her manufactures was 
simply marvellous. The town seemed to have the power 
of attracting within its boundaries artizans of every 
trade and every degree of skill. It awarded almost 
perfect freedom to all who chose to come — Dissenters 
and Quakers, and heretics of all sorts, were welcomed 
and undisturbed as far as their religious observances 
were concerned. ^ No trades' unions, no trades' guilds, 
no companies existed, and every man was free to come 
and go, to found or to follow or to leave a trade, just as 
he chose. The system of apprenticeship was only par- 
tially known, and Birmingham became emphatically 
the town of free trade, where practically no restrictions, 
commercial or municipal, were known.'' — Timmins. 

Birmingham is situated very nearly at the centre of 
England, in the water basin and not far from the banks 
of the Tame River, which rises near King's Norton, 
and flows outside and to the east of the town on its way 
north to Tamworth. Two other small streams flow into 
it — the Bea, which intersects the south-east portion, 
and the Hockley Brook, the north. The geological 
formation of the ground is New Bed Sandstone, in 
which artesian wells are sunk, and yield a good supply 
of water of excellent quality. Partly to this, and partly 
to the open situation, Birmingham owes an exceptionally 
good sanitary reputation, particularly when it is remem- 
bered that many of the industries of which it is the 
seat are of a nature decidedly detrimental to health. 
The annual rate of mortality per 1000 persons living is 
22*2, London standing at 2o*3, Liverpool at 27*1, and 
Manchester at 269. For a town of such large size and 
prosperous condition, there are very few public buildings 
of note, and most of what there are, are grouped toge- 
ther at the end of New Street and Colmore Bow. 

New Street, running in a direction from S.E. to N.W., 
is not only the geographical centre of Birmingham, but 
the centre also to which the rank and fashion converge, 
containing numbers of excellent shops, and, at its north- 
westerly end, the chief public buildings. In it (ap» 
proached by a short and handsome street, Stephenson 
Place) is the central station of the London and North- 
Western and Midland Railways, with a long Italian 
facade, and a roof (principally of glass) 1100 feet in 
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length, which, prior to the erection of such stations as 
Charing Cross and King's Cross, was held in much 
respect. There are few busier stations in the kingdom, 
and it is worth while to watch the perpetual arrival and 
departure of trains from the gallery that runs across it. 
Stephenson Place contains also (rt.) the Exchange, 
a fine group of buildings by Holmes, in Continental 
Gothic style. The lower range is occupied by shops, 
while the floors above contain large suites of business 
and assembly rooms. The statue dose by is by Thomas, 
to the memory of Thomas Attwood, d. 1856, the founder 
of the Birmingham Political Union. The chief attrac- 
tion of New Street is the Grammar School of King 
Edward VI., founded from the endowment of the Guild 
of the Holy Cross, which has for many years enjoyed 
a high reputation as a public school. The present 
school was built 1833, from designs by Sir C. Barry, 
and is quadrangular in shape, and of Perp. details. 
The school-rooms, which, previous to the new scheme, 
were divided into classical and commercial, are hand- 
some, and in the board-room is a bust of Edward VI., 
by Schwmacker. In 1878, the constitution of the old 
Grammar School was changed, and it ceased to be free, 
while at the same time the divisions of commercial and 
classical were abolished. It now consists of a High 
and a Middle School for boys, with a Lower Middle 
School for boys and girls, these latter including four 
elementary schools in other parts of the town ; and the 
number of scholars upon the whole foundation is about 
1560. It will be remembered that the first Bishop of 
Manchester, Dr. Prince Lee, was head master here. In 
Paradise Street, near the Town Hall, is the Queen's 
College, founded 1828 by Mr. Sands Cox, which for 
many of the earliest years of its existence had a troublous 
time, but which now takes rank as a successful school 
of instruction for Medical and Theological students. 
The chapel has an altarpiece in silver by Flamian, 
subject, "The Shield of Faith;" also a stained glass 
window, by Pemberton, of " Christ Healing the Sick." 
In the dining hall are portraits of the founder and 
others, together with a painting by David of " The 
Return of the Prodigal Son." 

In the same street is the Midland Institute, which 
comprises a general and an industrial section, both very 
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well supported. The buildings were erected from 
designs by M Barry, in 1855, out much enlarged of 
recent years. In 1§79 the numbers attending were : 
in Gen. Dent., 1831 ; Industrial, 2617 ; classes for 
women and girls, 338 ; classes for laws of health, 108 ; 
total, 4894. Within a stone's throw of the Institute is 
the new College of Science, founded by the late Sir 
Josiah Mason, and opened 1880, a princely gift to the 
town in which he spent most of his life, for the pur- 
pose of providing a good technical education, and 
especially in the natural sciences as applied to mining 
and manufactures. A noble range of red brick buildings, 
has just been completed in Edmund Street, at the back 
of the Town Hall, from designs by Cousins, comprising 
every facility for the working of such an institution. 
The College, which cost £60,000 was opened with an 
inaugural address from Prof. Huxley. Sir Josiah 
Mason, to whom Birmingham owes not only this great 
boon, but also the Orphanage at Erdington (p. 79), 
was the son of a journeyman carpenter at Sadder- 
minster, who came to Birmingham at 21 years of age, 
and after trying his hand at several trades, he took to 
gilt toy making, eking out his living by selling tea- 
cakes when times were hard. He speedily obtained a 
name for cleverness in making split rings for gilding, 
and soon acquired a little business. One day, seeing a 
steel pen in a shop-window, he bought it for three shil- 
lings and improved upon it, taking it for inspection to 
Mr. Perry, who had commenced a manufacture of school 
articles. By him Mason was supplied with capital to 
make new pens, and the business flourished to such an 
extent, that in 1876, when it passed to a limited com- 
pany, the rate of production was from forty to fifty 
thousand gross a week, or about a million of pens per 
day. In 1842 Mason joined the firm of Elkington, 
bringing in £30,000 of capital ; and riches rolled in to a 
fabulous extent, the great embarrassment of himself 
and his wife being to know what to do with them. The 
good use to which the worthy couple put their money 
is their best monument. In a commanding situation, at 
the junction of several streets, is the Town Hall, a very 
large and somewhat unwieldy classic building, erected 
1S34 (though not finished until 1850), from designs by 
Hanson and Welch The general features are copiea 
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from the Temple of Jupiter Stator at Borne, and consist 
of rows of detached lofty columns forming an arcade 
and resting upon a substantial basement. The interior 
hall is 150 ft. in length, and will hold 2500 persons. It 
contains an organ by Hill, which for many years, when 
large organs were less common than they are now, was 
considered one of the finest of the kingdom, possessing 
four manuals and 53 sounding stops. For the benefit 
of those who are fond of statistics, it may be mentioned 
that the principal metal pipe is over 35 feet in length, 
and nearly 6 ft. in circumference ; also that the trackers, 
if laid out in a straight line, would reach for five miles. 
Although it is excelled in size by other more recent 
instruments, it is a very, good organ, which no visitor 
to Birmingham should neglect to hear. This is easy, as 
free performances are given on one evening in the week. 
The Birmingham musical festivals, held triennally, are 
celebrated for their excellence, and it is worth note that 
the ' Elijah ' was first produced here under the leadership 
of Mendelssohn himself in 1846. The hall contains his 
bust. The contiguous block of buildings is that of the 
Council House in Ann Street, a very handsome range of 
Corinthian architecture, from designs by Thomason, 1874, 
in which the Corporation and Municipal and Borough 
officials have their headquarters. The elevations are 
striking, and are decorated with much ornamental 
sculpture, the central one representing Britannia review- 
ing Birmingham manufactures. In Ratcliffe Place is 
the new building of the Central Free Library, the 
former one having been unfortunately destroyed by a 
fire in 1879, the more regrettable, seeing that it con- 
tained some collections of almost priceless value. It 
possessed 7000 volumes of Shakespearean literature, " in- 
cluding 336 editions of Shakespeare's complete works in 
English, 17 in French, 58 in German, 3 in Danish, 1 in 
Dutch, 1 in Bohemian, 3 in Italian, 4 in Polish, 2 in 
Russian, 1 in Spanish, 1 in Swedish ; with separate plays 
in Frisian, Icelandic, Hebrew, Servian, Wallachian, 
Welsh and Tamil." — Lanqford. The four branch 
libraries are at Constitution Hill, Deritend, Gosta 
Green, and Adderley Park. Opposite the Town Hall is 
the Poet-office, in the large hall of which is a statue of 
Sir Rowland Hill by Hollins. The majority of the statues 
of Birmingham are to be found grouped together by 
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the Town Hall, and include that of the Prince Consort, 
by Foley (whose plaster models of the statues of Golds- 
smith and Burke are in the Council House) ; Sir Robert 
Peel, a fine bronze statue, by Hollins, on a pedestal of 
polished granite; Watt, the pioneer of steam power, 
by Munro, his hand resting upon the cylinder of an 
engine; Dr. Priestley, by Williamson, the chemist and 
discoverer of oxygen, who was driven from Birming- 
ham in 1791 by the mob, after his house was sacked 
and his chemical apparatus destroyed : George Daw- 
son, d. 1876, a well-known speaker and lecturer, by 
Woolner. There is also a. memorial fountain recently 
erected in honour of Mr. Chamberlain, M.P., Secretary of 
the Board of Trade, with a medallion by Woolner. The 
other statues are those of Attwood (p. 63) ; and of Nel- 
son in bronze, by Westmacott. This is placed in front of 
St. Martin's ch. in the Bull-ring, which lies to the S. of 
New Street at its eastern end. At the Five Ways is 
a monument to Sturge, the philanthropist and Apostle 
of Peace, by Thomas. St. Martin's, the mother ch. of 
Birmingham, is by far the finest and most interesting of 
the Birmingham churches, which, as a rule, have not 
very much to boast of. A chantry is mentioned as 
existing in St. Martin's (t. Edward III.) and there was 
also a foundation of the Guild of the Holy Cross, the 
endowments of which were given by Edward VI. to found 
the Grammar School. " The character of this Gild was 

peculiar to Birmingham It was not a craft Gild, 

nor a Gild merchant, for it neither engaged in trade, 
nor did it concern itself with the customs or laws of 
labour. It was not a town Gild in the strict sense of 
that name, for, while it undertook specified public duties 
for the benefit of the community, it did not exercise any 
general authority in local government. It was to some 
extent a religious association, since it maintained a 
chantry in the parish ch. of St. Martin, not specially for 
the purpose of having mass said for the souls of deceased 
members, but for the ministration of the sacraments and 
services to them while living." — Bwnce's History of the 
Corporation of Birmingham. Hutton, the old historian 
of the town, speaks of a restoration in 1786, and this 
was partially repeated in 1849 by Hardwick, who directed 
his attention principally to the tower and spire. In 
1872-5, the ch. was completely rebuilt from designs by 
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Chahjoin, at a cost of 32,000?. It is of Dec. date, and 
consists of chancel with aisles, nave with aisles and 
clerestory, transepts, S. porch, tower and spire at the 
N.W. angle, the arches of the tower communicating 
with the body of the ch., whereas previously it was 
quite shut off from it. The open timber roof with 
carved hammer beams is by Brindhy and Farmer. There 
is a stained glass E. window by Hardman, with subjects 
from the Parables, &c. ; in the N. transept memorial win- 
dows to Mrs. Ryland, designed by Morris, and also to 
Mr. Gough : the subject of the West window being the 
Resurrection. In the chancel are four ancient tomb- 
stones, believed to be those of the Lords of Birmingham. 
The next most prominent ch. is that of St. Philip, occu- 
pying a fine elevated position between Oolmore Row 
and Temple Row (N. of New Street). It is of Italian 
(Doric) architecture, built early in the last century by 
Archer, a pupil of Sir 0. Wren, and it underwent a 
partial restoration in 1864. A good theological library 
is attached to this ch., founded by the first rector in 
1815. Christ Church, facing the Council House, was 
founded as a free ch. in 1803, George III. contributing 
£1000 towards it, and for many years it was noted for 
the custom of separating the sexes during service, being 
at least half a century before the age in this respect. It 
contains a carved mahogany altar-piece, and is, taking 
it altogether, one of the most successful examples of 
uncompromising ugliness. St. George's (Gt. Hampton 
Row, N. of Snow Hill Stat.) was built in 1820 from 
designs by lUchman, and is Dec, with a good tower. 
St. Peter's, Dale End, is also by Bickman, the portico 
being a copy of the choragic monument of Lysicrates. 
In the same style, and by the same architect, is the ch. 
of St. Thomas, Bath Row, a kind of landmark from 
its elevated situation. It has an Ionic tower 130 ft. in 
height, and a window — subject : " St. Thomas's Unbelief." 
Yerv near this last is the Queen's Hospital, founded 
1841, but almost rebuilt and enlarged 1871. Bishop 
Ryder's ch. in Gem Street, is in memoriam to the 
Diocesan prelate of that name, d. 1836. St. Mary's, in 
St. Mary's Square, the quarter of the gun and pistol 
makers, has an E. window of the Transfiguration, and 
St. Paul's, round which the jewellers dwell, has one of 
the Conversion of St. Paul, by Egginton. This ch. was 
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erected by Goodwin, in imitation of St. Martin's-in-the* 
Fields, London. St. Nicholas (Lower Tower Street) is 
principally due to the Elkington firm, and has a good 
reredos and a window of the Twelve Apostles. Holy 
Trinity, Bordesley, is Perp. in style, and has an altar- 
piece after Murillo — " Christ at the Pool of Bethesda," 
together with a good stained rose window. This ch. has 
recently obtained a notoriety in consequence of the 
ministrations of the vicar, the Rev. R. W. Enraght, and 
the legal proceedings in connection with them. St. 
Augustine's, Hagley Road, is of good modern Gothic, 
and has a spire 178 ft. in height. St. Mark's, King 
Edward's Road, is by the late Sir G. G. Scott. St. John's, 
Deritend, is interesting, as occupyingthe site of Leland's 
" propper chappell at the end of Distey," and which 
subsequently was the first in the kingdom in which 
Wycliffe's doctrines were preached. Of Nonconformist 
churches, the most striking are, that of the Independents 
in Francis Road, Edgbaston, from designs by Thomason, 
and the WycHffe Baptist Chapel in the Bristol Road, by 
Cranston, conspicuous for its lofty spire. In Bath St. 
is the fine R. C. Cathedral of St. Chad, one of the late 
Mr. Pugin'8 works, the entrance of which is beautifully 
and lavishly decorated. As there is no clerestory, the 
arches between nave and aisles rise the whole height, 
giving an effect of great loftiness. There is a profusion 
of stained glass, representing amongst others, the life 
of St. Thomas of Canterbury, the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, the histories of St. James, St. Thomas, and St. 
Patrick: while at the high altar is a shrine, said to 
contain the bones of St. Chad, the patron saint of the 
Diocese of Lichfield. The visitor will also notice the 
elaborate choir screen, the pulpit brought from Louvain, 
with carving representing St. Jerome, St. Gregory, St. 
Augustine, and St. Ambrose ; also the stations of Our 
Lord upon the wall, by an Antwerp artist. Underneath 
the ch. is a series of crypts, and adjoining it is the 
Bishop's residence, considered one of login's best 
works. 

In places of recreation, Birmingham may favourably 
compare with other towns. There are two theatres, the 
Theatre Royal, in New Street, where Macready first 
appeared as Romeo, 1810, during his father's lessee- 
ship; and the Prince of Wales s Theatre, in Broad 
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Street, besides two or three concert-balls of tbe usual 
type. In New Street is also tbe locale of tbe Royal 
Society of Artists, wbose exhibitions are periodically 
held ; and in Paradise Street is the Small Arms Museum, 
illustrative of the gun trade, and containing a most 
interesting collection of firearms from the 15th cent, 
to the present time. The public parks are numerous, 
particularly when it is remembered that the first park 
m Birmingham was only opened 25 years ago. Adderley 
Park, Saltley, was the girt of Lord Norton, and con- 
sists of 10 acres, and there are a free library and museum 
in connection with it. Cannon Hill Park, of 57 acres, 
lies about 2m. S. of New Street, on the Pershore Road, 
and was the gift, amongst many others, of Miss Ryland, 
of Barford Hill, Warwick. The grounds are very 
prettily laid out by Gibson, of Battersea Park. Cal- 
thorpe Park, Pershore Road, the gift of Lord Oalthorpe, 
is 31 acres in extent. Small Heath Park, Coventry 
Road, of 42 acres, was also the gift of Miss Ryland, 1879. 
Highgate Park, Moseley Road (S.), is near the line of 
the Midland to Gloucester, and is 8 acres. Summer- 
field Park, Dudley Road (N.W.), is 12 acres ; and the 
Burbury Street Recreation Ground (N.) is 4 acres. The 
most beautiful and interesting of all is, however, Aston 
Park, of 31 acres, about 2m. to the N.E. of New Street, 
which combines historical associations with its modern 
life in no common degree. Aston Hall was the fine 
seat, in the 16th cent., of the Holte family, the house 
having been built by Sir Thomas Holte, of Duddeston 
(in the parish of Aston), in 1618, and here he lived in 
peace until the commencement of the Civil War, when 
Sir Thomas, being a strong Royalist, entertained the 
King on his march from Shrewsbury to Banbury. For 
this he incurred great odium, having to defend his house 
from an attack made upon it by the Birmingham people, 
who were Parliamentarians. After a gallant defence of 
nearly three days the fortress was surrendered to the 
enemy, he himself imprisoned, and his estate confis- 
cated. He died in 1654, and the Holte family gradually 
declined in importance until 1782, when the estates 
passed from their hands Altogether ; and, if we are to 
believe Hutton, the representative of the Holtes became 
a working blacksmith. Then the Legge family had 
possession for some years, during which time the re- 
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mainder of the estates was dispersed, only the Hall and 
Park being left. To these succeeded Mr. Watt, the son 
of the great Watt, during whose residence Her Majesty 
the Queen, when a child, visited the Hall. In 1856 an. 
effort was made by the Town Council to secure Aston 
Park as a public recreation ground, and, this being 
unsuccessful, a Limited Company was formed to carry 
out the same idea. In 1858 the Queen and Prince 
Albert visited Birmingham, and opened the Park ; but 
the Company not proving a success, fresh overtures were 
made to the Council, and it was finally taken possession 
of in 1864. The chief attraction of Aston Park is, of 
course, the Hall, a noble mansion of Jacobsean style, the 
interior of which contains a gallery, 136 ft. in length, 
oak panelled, and with richly decorated ceiling and 
chimneypiece. Here also is a beautiful walnut cabinet, 
presented by King Charles after his visit. In the 
" Queen's Room " is an interesting collection of foreign 
birds, while another contains the artistic publications of 
the Arundel Society. The Birmingham Art Gallery 
and Small Arms Museum have a temporary abiding 
place here. The grounds are well timbered and very 
charming, while, separated by a road, are the Lower 
Grounds, which have a skating-rink ; an aquarium, with 
19 tanks, the arches over them being decorated with 
stained glass, having aquatic subjects; an exceedingly 
pretty theatre, roomy and well ventilated, and all the 
usual agremem of public pleasure grounds. Yery near 
the entrance of the Park is an hotel (Holte Arms) and 
the fine old parish ch., the spire of which, of the time of 
Henry VI., is conspicuous for a long distance. It was 
partially restored some time back by Pugin, but very 
recently has been almost rebuilt (except the tower) and 
enlarged by Chatwin. The west entrance is Perp., but 
has an E.E. arcade. The interior contains in the N". 
aisle the altar tomb of the Holtes (William H. and his 
wife Joanna, 1514) ; in the S. aisle the monument of the 
Bagot family ; in the choir and the E. chapel those of 
the Ardens (15th cent.), Erdingtons, and Devereux. At 
the E. end of the chancel aisle is a stained glass window 
to Letitia Dearden, by Egginton. In the chancel are 
also some stalls, said to have been brought here from 
St. Margaret's, Leicester, and a portion of the old cross 
in the ch.-yd., with a sculpture of the Crucifixion, 
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There are some old almhouses in \he village, founded 
by Sir Thomas Holte, but Birmingham is fast mono- 
polising and altering the pretty country character of 
Aston. It has, nevertheless, a separate existence, with 
a Local Board and Free Library of its own. A hand- 
some block of Public Buildings was erected 1880, at 
a cost of £8000. Saltley, which lies E. of Birmingham, 
near the L.N.W., contains the Adderley Park and the 
Training College for Schoolmasters for the Dioceses 
of Worcester, Lichfield and Hereford, which has accom- 
modation for 100 students, and practising schools for 
400 boys. The buildings (opened 1874) are from designs 
by Ferrey. At Moseley, about 3m. S. of the town, on 
Midi. Ely., is the Spring Hill College for training 
ministers for the Congregational ch., removed hither 
from Spring Hill in 1856, a very handsome (Dec.) 
building, by James. The library is a noble room, and 
should be seen for the sake of the carving of the 
chimneypieces. At Erdington, 4m. N.E., on the Sutton 
Coldfield road, are the Almshouses and Orphanage 
founded by Sir Josiah Mason (p. 79). 

In the mention of the open spaces in and around Bir- 
mingham the Botanic Gardens should not be omitted, 
lying "W. of the town, between it and Harborne (admis- 
sion 6d., except on Monday, when it is 2d.). 

Some of the suburbs have been already noticed, and 
before describing the others it will be well to append 
a short table of the modes by which they are to be 
reached. 

Aston (p. 69), by train from New Street (L.N.W.) to 
Aston stat. (a short mile from the Hall), or to Witton 
stat, the nearest to the Lower Grounds ; also by tram- 
way and omnibus. 

Boho (post), by train from Snow Hill (G.W.R.), or 
from New Street (L.N.W.). 

Handsworth (p. 73), by train from Snow Hill (G.W.R.), 
or omnibus. 

Smethwick (p. 73), by train from New Street (L.N.W.). 

Edgbaston, by train from New Street to Monument 
Lane, l£m.; tramway. 

Bordesley and Small Heath, by train from Snow Hill 
(G.W.R.). 

Harborne (p. 78), by train from New Street (L.N. W.) ; 
omnibug. 
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Moseley (p. 99), by train from New Street (Midi. R.) ; 
omnibus. 

King's Heath and King's Norton, by train from New 
Street (Midi. E.). 

Erdington (p. 78),' by train from New Street (L.N.W.). 

SaUley and Adderley Park (p. 71), by train from New 
Street (L.N.W.) ; omnibus. 

Castle Bromwich, by train from New Street (Midi. R.). 

Edgbaston lies about 2m. S.W., passing through Broad 
Street and the Five Ways, where is the statue of Sturge, 
the philanthropist, by Thomas. Edgbaston ch. contains 
no architectural details of interest, but it is exceedingly 
picturesque, the greater portion of it, and particularly 
the tower, being completely covered with ivy. The Park 
is of considerable extent, and has a pool of 27 acres, 
said to be still a resort of wild fowl. 

Handsworth and Soho, lying 2 or 3m. N.W. of the 
town, have, independently of their manufacturings esta- 
blishments, a special interest. There is no place in the 
industrial historv of this country so familiar as that of 
Soho, for it is intimately associated with the names of 
Boulton, Watt, and Murdoch, the former of whom may 
be said to be almost the father of Birmingham manu- 
factures. In 1774, James Watt, who had discovered 
those improvements on Newcomen's engine which 
entitled him to be called the real inventor, removed 
from Glasgow to Birmingham and joined his fortunes 
with Matthew Boulton, who had been previously a 
manufacturer of gilt toys at Snow Hill, and had made 
himself celebrated for the excellence of his wares, in the 
shape of buckles, clasps, and chains. Nothing could 
have been more felicitous than the union of two such 
men as Boulton and Watt — the latter being the inventor 
and the mechanician, shy, nervous, and patient, while 
the former had the commercial knowledge, united to 
unlimited energy aud boldness. Almost everything 
associated with metals came from Soho. "Not only 
steam engines and pumps, plated wares, buckles, ormolu 
wares, candelabra, vases, and every variety of orna- 
mental goods were produced, but the genius of James 
Watt, assisted by some remarks of Priestly, had per- 
fected the now common copying machine. Under 
Boulton's management, Soho absorbed all the best 
talent of the land, and even Flaxman, Chantrey, and 
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Wyon were engaged to provide designs for the multi- 
farious manufactures of the works. The genius of Boul- 
ton foresaw the mechanical triumphs of modern days." — 
Timmins, ' Soho was also celebrated for its manufacture 
of coinage by the same firm, still carried on at the 
Soho Foundry, which was established, 1797, by Matthew 
Boulton and James Watt, on account of the difficulty 
of procuring castings from Wales. In 1848, on the 
death of James Watt, the son of the great engineer 
(who lived at Aston Hall), the original famous works 
at Soho were abandoned, and the machinery removed to 
the foundry. In the same year Matthew Boulton's 
name (he having died some time previously) was with- 
drawn, and the firm of the Soho foundry has been ever 
since James Watt & Co. Murdoch was superin- 
tendent of engines in Cornwall, erected by the Soho 
firm, and he was one of the very first to demonstrate 
the feasibility of employing gas, having lighted up his 
house at Redruth, and in 1802, on the occasion of the 
Peace of Amiens, illuminated the facade of Soho House, 
where Boulton lived, with gas, together with the whole 
length of the manufactory. Another name, associated 
with Soho, is that of Francis Egginton, the painter of 
stained glass, who, if report is true, appears to have 
been a discoverer of something very like the daguerreo- 
type process. Handsworth parish ch. has in the chapel, 
». of the chancel, a statue to Watt, by Chantrey, and 
in the chancel is a fine bust of Boulton, by Flax- 
man, and a medallion portrait of Murdoch, also by 
Chantrey. The ch. itself is Dec. and has a good pin- 
nacled tower in a rather singular position at the E. 
end of the S. aisle. Handsworth also contains a very 
pretty chapel in the Convent of the Sisters of Mercy, 
and a Theological College for Wesleyans, founded 
1880. Like Aston, the Public Offices, in which is the 
Free Library, form a handsome modern block of build- 
ings. A little to the N.W. of Handsworth is Smeth- 
wick (Stat Stow Valley Ely.), a large and populous 
manufacturing town, with an independent life of its 
own. Here are situated the Soho Foundry, which took 
the place of the old Soho Works, and a number of the 
most important factories in the Midlands. The Bir- 
mingham industries are after all the most important and 
interesting subject in connection with the town} but; 
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though volumes might be and have been written about 
them, it is exceedingly difficult to do more, in the pages 
of a Handbook, than enumerate the leading branches. 
The visitor must remember that, as a rule, industrial 
establishments are not thrown open to the public, nor 
is it to be expected that they should be ; though, on the 
other hand, a proper introduction is all that is necessary 
to ensure a ready welcome. The trades, which may be 
considered as specialties of the town and neighbour- 
hood, are as follows, in alphabetical order : — Bedsteads 
made of iron and brass, which thirty years ago only 
employed five makers, but now at least forty-five. Bolts 
and nuts are turned out in prodigious quantities, as 
may be gathered from the fact that a covered railway 
waggon takes 300 bolts alone, and one firm, the Patent 
Nut and Bolt Company, of the Stour Valley Works, 
produces 100 tons per day. Brass-founding is a very 
important trade, not only for the actual smelting and 
founding, but on account of the many subsidiary trades 
brought into action, such as brass-drawing, tube-making, 
brass-turning, spinning, chasing, burnishing, polishing, 
&c, while the articles of locks and bells, gas-fitting and 
wire-drawing, may be said to employ, with the main 
brass trade, at least 10,000 hands. Bits, bridles, and 
saddlery work, for which the "lorimers who make bits " 
were celebrated in Henry VllL's time, has rather 
migrated to the adjoining towns of Walsall and Blox- 
wich, though a good deal is still carried on in Birming- 
ham. Buttons are a very characteristic out-put, not 
only in metal, but in pearl, vegetable ivory, glass, bone, 
wood and other materials. Yery few trades have played 
such an important part in Birmingham history, or have 
undergone such mutations. Die-sinking is a specialty, 
requiring, not so many hands, as highly skilled labour. 
This branch was first introduced by Boulton, at Soho. 
Electro-plating is a most important trade, holding an 
intermediate position between chemical and mechanical 
appliances. In a house, such as EUrington's, every 
detail is carried on, from the most minute up to repro- 
ductions of the most elaborate art specimens, examples 
of which are familiar to everybody at South Kensington 
and the various exhibitions. On the other hand, a 
great deal of work, such as chasing, grooving, burnishing 
and gilding, is carried on by small masters, there being 
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few trades in which there is so much subdivision of 
labour. The same may be said of the gilt toy and 
jewellery trade, which includes a vast number of small 
articles, the objeet of the manufacturer being to produce 
at a cheap rate imitations of more costly ornaments, by 
means of a very slight film of gold applied by electro- 
gilding. By the term " toys," however, is not meant so 
much actual playthings, as trinkets, such as polished 
steel and gilt knicknacks, chains, rings, chatelaines, &c. ; 
and it is from the vast number of them that are produced, 
that caused Birmingham to be called by Edward Burke, 
" the toyshop of Europe." Glass is largely made in the 
suburbs of Birmingham, and particularly flint-glass, 
but the chief specialty is the lighthouse glass made by 
Messrs. Chance at their works at Spon Lane. Stained 
glass for church windows is a branch for which Birming- 
ham has long been celebrated. The gun trade, which 
has had its headquarters here since the 17th cent., has 
a good deal altered in character of late years. Formerly 
each little portion of a gun had its separate artizan, who 
did nothing else, and the weapon had to pass through 
no less than forty-eight different divisions of labour. 
Of late, however, the introduction of machinery and the 
interchangeable system has done away with many of 
the specialists, and a large small-arms factory has been 
established at Small Heath, Bordesley, for the purpose 
of carrying out this system. Every barrel made in 
Birmingham is sent to be tested at the Proof House, in 
Banbury Street, so that Birmingham guns, cheaply as 
they are produced, are very different now to what they 
were in 1802, which cost 7*. 6d. and were proved by water. 
If the barrels were capable of holding this without its 
oozing out at the pores, they were considered sufficiently 
serviceable. 

Hollow ware comprises the multifarious articles of 
cast-iron, tinned and enamelled goods. It is worthy of 
note that the artizans employed on these are of a par- 
ticularly well-to-do and provident character. Japanning 
is associated in a great measure with the last trade, 
although Bilston and "Wolverhampton may perhaps be 
considered greater centres of the japan trade than 
Birmingham. The same may be said of locks and keys, 
which are curiously localised in the adjoining Stafford- 
shire towns, each town being noted for a particular kind 
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of lock. Papier-mache and, in connection with it, pearl 
cutting, is a trade that for many years was almost 
peculiar to Birmingham. The papier-mache itself is of 
a very simple character, being practically only sheets of 
paper pasted together, or paper pulp formed in moulds 
and pressed, though, on this foundation any amount of 
decoration is lavished. Steel pens have made more 
fortunes, and contributed more to the prosperity of the 
town than almost any article, though, as we have seen 
from the life of Sir Josiah Mason (p. 64), that it is a 
comparatively modern trade. The names of Gillott, 
Perry, Mason and others are household words all over 
the world, and the number of steel pens annually turned 
out from the Birmingham shops can only be reckoned 
by billions. Pins form another branch of " unconsidered 
trifles " for which Birmingham has a great reputation, 
although pin-making is carried on in several other large 
towns. The introduction of very ingenious machinery 
has very much minimised the amount of labour. The 
screw trade is one that essentially belongs to Birming- 
ham, and is one that may claim the honour of giving 
rise to a Cabinet Minister (Mr. Chamberlain). Tool 
making and that of machinery in general is carried on 
to an enormous extent, and Birmingham tools and 
implements are known favourably throughout the globe, 
although of late years they have had to meet a terrible 
competition at the hands of American rivals, who produce 
them quite as well and more cheaply. The following brief 
list will be of use to the visitor in showing him the locale 
of a very few leading houses in each of the trades named. 

Glass works: Chance, Smethwick and Spon Lane; 
F. & C. Ostler, Broad Street. 

Machinery : Tangye & Co. (Lim.), Cornwall Works, 
Soho ; Soho Foundry. 

Steel Pens: Gillott & Sons, Graham Street; Perry 
& Co., Lancaster Street ; Brandauer & Co., New John 
Street West; Mitchell, New Hall Street. 

Electro-plating and Gold and Silver work : Elkington 
& Co., New Hall Street. 

Bell-founding : Blews & Co., Bartholomew Street. 

Pin-making : Taylor & Co., George Street ; Phipson 
& Son, Mott Street. 

Button-making : Green, Cadbury & Richards, Great 
Hampton Street ; Watts & Wanton, Qlissold Street. 
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Gilt Toy and Chain-making: Aston & Son, Regent 
!Place; Bragc, Yittoria Street. 
Papier-mache : M'Callum & Hodson, Summer Row. 
Brass-founding and Bedstead making: Winfield & 
Sons, Cambridge Street ; Peyton & Peyton, Bordesley. 

Stained Glass: Hardman & Co., New Hall Street; 
Jones & Willis, Temple Row. 

It is no wonder, with all these industrial advantages, 
that the population of Birmingham has grown so rapidly. 
At the beginning of the last century it numbered 15,032 ; 
at the beginning of the present it was 73,670; since 
which time each decade has shown amazing growth, 
viz.: — 

1811 85,755 

1821 106,722 

1831 146,986 

1841 182,922 

1851 232,841 

1861 295,955 

1871 (with Aston) 377,833 
1881 „ „ 456,221 

" To look back over the period of forty years — from 
the development of corporate life in Birmingham as it 
now exists, to the feeble beginning of it in 1838, is like 
a feat of the imagination, so vast is the progress, so 
marvellous the contrast. When the Corporation first 
came into being, Birmingham was a town of about 
180,000 inhabitants, with an annual property (rateable 
value) of something over £400,000. Now it has a popu- 
lation of 400,000, with a rateable value of more than 
£1,400,000. Then the total number of burgesses was 
under 6000, qualified by a £10 rental : now the division 
of a single ward equals this number, and the total, under 
the qualifications of household suffrage, rises to 60,000." 
— Btmce. 

The West Suburban Railway affords a ready access 
to the suburbs on the southern side of Birmingham. 
Starting from 

Granville Street Station (a little out of Broad 
Street) the line follows the Worcester Canal and runs 
to 

fm. Church Road Station, not far from Edgbaston 
church. 
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lhm. Somerset Road Station. A short distance 
(rt.) lies the little town of Harborne, lying just outside 
the Borough boundary, although it may be practically 
considered a Birmingham suburb. It stands high, and 
its healthiness ispopularly expressed by the local name 
of "Hungry" Harborne. The ch. (rebuilt 1867) is 
cruciform, and has a stained glass memorial window to 
David Cox, the artist, a Birmingham man who resided 
here, d. 1859. Another notable resident was Elihu 
Burritt, the American consul. The Harborne and 
Edgbaston Institute was opened 1878 by Mr. Irving. 
The return from Harborne to Birmingham may be made 
by a direct (L.N.W.) line, passing the stations of Hagley 
Road, Rotton Park (close to the canal reservoir), and 
Icknield Port Road, near which it joins the Stour Valley 
Railway. 

2f m. Selly Oak Station. Here are large ship's 
sheathing manufactories; and the village contains a 
series of Cottage Homes for ladies who are reduced in 
circumstances. 

3f m. Stirchley and Bournville Station. 

4|m. Lifford Station. At 

5im. King's Norton Station, a junction is made 
with the main Midland line to Gloucester (p. 99). 



Railway Excursions. 

vi. birmingham to sutton coldfieij) and lichfield 
(l.n.w). 

Quitting the New Street Station and passing through 
the tunnel, the old line to Perry Barr and Wolver- 
hampton is followed, passing 

lm. Yatjxhall Station, and 

3m. Aston Station (Junction with the Wolver- 
hampton line). Aston ch. occupies a picturesque posi- 
tion (1.). 

4m. Gravelly Hill Station, where the township 
of Birmingham begins to give place to the country. 

5m. Erdington Station. The family of Erdington, 
whose tombs are to be Seen in Aston ch., and who indeed 
added to the S. aisle, were the owners of this manor, t. 
Edward II., the first Sir Thomas de E. having obtained 
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it "by marriage from the Norman barons who first had 
possession, for the consideration of a pair of spurs. 
Notwithstanding its antiquity, it is but a suburban 
place, the parish ch. being modern. E. of the village, 
near the old Chester road, are the fine group of alms- 
houses and orphanage built 1860 by the late Sir Josiah 
Mason at a cost of £60,000, besides endowment to the 
amount of £200,000. The two buildings are distinct, 
the almshouses, which accommodate 30 women, being at 
the corner of Sheep Street, and the orphanage, which 
holds 150 boys, 300 girls and 50 infants, being a little 
off the Chester road. The R. C. ch. at Erdington has a 
spire 164 ft. in height and much stained glass : and in 
the parish, although some distance W., is Oscott, a 
celebrated It. C. college, finely placed on a hillside. 
The late Earl of Shrewsbury was a great benefactor to 
Oscott, and presented several valuable paintings of the 
Old Masters. Near Sir J. Mason's Orphanage is the 
old house of Pipe Hayes. Erdington has modern asso- 
ciations with the name of the late Sir Rowland Hill, the 
author of the Penny Postage system, who in his early 
days was a master in his father's school here. 

6m. Chester Road Station. 

7m. Wild Green Station. The terminus of the 
L.N.W. branch is reached at 

8m. Sutton Coldpield Station. (There is a Station, 
M.R., very near, and also one at SvMon Park. Hotels: 
Royal (splendidly situated), Swan. Pop. 8582. Distances : 
Birmingham, 8m. ; Lichfield, 8m. ; Walsall, 6m. ; Castle 
Bromwich, 5Jm.) The little corporate town of Sutton 
Coldfield may be said to date from Henry YIII.'s time, 
when Yesey, Bishop of Exeter, who had been succes- 
sively Dean of Windsor and Wolverhampton, showed 
many marks of favour to his old birthplace, adding to 
the ch. and founding a Grammar School, the scholars of 
which were obliged, until the Reformation, to sing the 
Be ProfumMs each morning. The worthy ecclesiastic 
himself was probably the longest-lived Bishop that 
England ever possessed, his death occurring at the age 
of 103. The ch., which is partly E.E. and partly late 
Perp., contains Bp. Yesey's altar-tomb and effigy in his 
robes (the only Bishop who is buried in Warwickshire) ; 
also a fine old oak screen and font of Norm. date. A 
new aisle was added to the ch., 1880, at the cost of the 
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rector. The constitution of the corporation, which dates 
from Henry VIII., is peculiar, at the head being a 
warden and twenty-four burgesses; and, as by the 
Bishop's kindness the manor was entirely transferred 
to the corporation, Sutton Ooldfield enjoys an unique 
and very remarkable freedom from rates— a fact which 
in itself ought to make it a favourite place of residence. 
The estate, as left by Bp. Vesey, brings in about £3000 
a year, which is partly used for educational purposes. 
The chief and very unique attraction of this neighbour- 
hood, however, is Sutton Park, an extensive enclosure 
of 3500 acres, lying to the W. and S. of the town and 
about 8m. in circumference. Although that portion 
close to Sutton is slightly cockneyfied with a Crystal 
Palace and dancing grounds, the park is wild and un- 
spoilt, and contains such diversity of scenery, that the 
visitor can scarcely imagine that Birmingham and the 
Black Country are in such near proximity. There is a 
great deal of woodland, principally oak and holly, and 
several picturesque sheets of water, such as Blackroot 
Pool, quite Highland in character, Powell's, Windley 
and Bracebridge Pools, the latter, of 35 acres, lying ]N . 
of , the Midland Railway, which runs through the park- 
and a good deal spoils it. Parallel with the western 
border is the Roman road of the Icknield Street, upon 
which, though outside and to the S.W. of the park, is a 
tumn called the King's Standing, from whence Charles I. 
is said to have reviewed the troops when he visited Aston. 
A little S. of this is the King's Vale, a short distance 
from which is the R. C. College of Oscott (p. 79.) 



Eailway Excursions. 

VII. BIRMINGHAM TO CASTLE BR0MWICH, SUTTON 
COLDFIELD AND WALSALL (M.R.). 

This is a prettier route than the last, the railway 
being that of the main line to Derby as far as Water 
Orton, whence the branch to Sutton goes N.W. 

2m. Salti,ey Station (p. 71). On 1. is the suburb 
of Nechells. At 3m. 1. the Ilea flows into the Tame, the 
valley of which river is now entered. 

5im. Castle Bromwich Station. The village, 
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which is of a most respectable antiquity, lies on high 
ground (rt.) overlooking the valleys of the Tame and 
the Oole, which flows to the S. Though there are now 
no traces of a castle, history states that there was one 
here, belonging to Henricus, a Norman baron, usually 
known as Henricus de Chastel de Bromwyz. Later on 
the manor came to the Ferrers of Chartley, and then to 
the Devereux, and finally by sale to the Bridgmans, which 
family, in the person of Lord Newport, still possesses 
Castle Bromwich Hall, which is of Elizabethan style, 
with gardens laid out in Dutch fashion. There is but 
little to see in the place. The ch. is of Italian archi- 
tecture and very plain : opposite to it is the Castle Hill, 
the site of Henricus's fortress. 3m. S.E. is Kinghurst, 
a good example of a moated grange; and there is 
another at Sheldon Hall, £m. §. The railway soon 
makes an abrupt curve 1. and runs N.W., crossing the 
Birmingham and Fazeley Canal to 

8£m. Penns Station, l£m. rt. of which is a curious 
old house, called Peddymore Hall, the seat of the 
Ardens, defended by a double moat. Henry VIII. is 
said to have kept hounds here. There is another inter- 
esting old house at New Hall, lm. N. of Penns Sta- 
tion. 

11m. Sutton Coldfield Station (p. 79), a little 
beyond which is also a station at 

llim. Stttton Park Station. For the next 2m. the 
line runs through the Park, enabling the traveller to 
gain a rapid view of the very charming scenery. On rt. 
is Four Oaks Park, now made into a racing ground ; 
and further on is Bracebridge Pool of 35 acres, while 
on 1. is Blackroot Pool of 15 acres. Immediately out- 
side it crosses the Icknield Street and enters the county 
of Stafford at 

13£m. Stbeetlt Station, the name betokening the 
neighbourhood of the Soman road. Streetly lies just 
outside the Park boundary, and from hence the ground 
rises rapidly, the highest point being the fir-crowned 
knoll of Barr Beacon, 750 ft., which commands wide 
and beautiful views. From Streetly the rly. crosses 
part of this high ground to 

Aldbidge Station, near which is Little Aston, the 
seat of the Jervis family, and enters the Black Country 
district at 
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17m. Walsall Station. (Junction with L.N.W. to 
Woherhanwton and South Staffordshire line to Cannock 
and Lichfield. Hotel: George.) 



Railway Excursions. 

Vni. BIRMINGHAM TO WATER ORTON, NUNEATON AND 
HINCKLEY. 

By this route a convenient communication is obtained 
between Birmingham, Leicestershire, and the Eastern 
Counties generally. For rly. as far as Castle Bromwich, 
see p. 72. 

64m. Water Orton Station. (Junction with branch 
to Sutton Coldfield and WaUall) The bridge over the 
Tame was built by Vesey, Bp. of Exeter, (see p. 79) 
t. Henry VIII. The ch. is modern, of E.E. style, 
with a good spire, though the old building is still used 
for burials, ljm. 1. the village of Curdworth, (ch. 
of Norm. date). Curdworth, formerly the seat of the 
Ardens, was the scene of a passage of arms between the 
Royalists, under Sir Robert Willis, and the Parlia- 
mentarians, who were routed. Further N. is Wishaw, 
the ch. of which contains mons. to the Hacket family, 
17th cent. Moxhull Hall (P. G. Noel). 

8m. Forge Mill Station. On L is Lea Marston 
village and Hams Hall (Rt. Hon. Lord Norton). 
(Omnibus to Coleshill lim. rt., p. 86.) The Cole is 
crossed a little before reaching 

9J Whitacre Station. (Junction with M. B. to 
Hampton (rt.) and Tamworth (1.).) The village of Nether 
Whitacre lies lm. 1. The ch. (restored 1870) has a 
N. chapel, and a monument to C. Jennens, the founder 
of the Free School here. Near 

11m. Shtxstoke Station is Over Whitacre, the ch. 
Italian in style and apsidal. Shustoke ch. is of Dec. 
date, and contains the altar tomb of Sir William Dug- 
dale (p. 86). Shustoke House (R. P. Oroxall). 

13im. Arlby Station. The ch. (restored 1872), 
prettily situated lm. 1., has an embattled tower and a 
monument of Jacobsean date to Jane Andrew. 14m. 
N. is Ansley, the ch. of E. Norm, date, with a good N. 
door and a massive tower with buttresses and pinnacles. 
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The Manor House (J. Ludford-Astley). Ansley Hall, 
now in the possession of a colliery company, is situated 
in extremely pretty grounds, which once formed part 
of the possessions of Lady Godiva. There are remains 
of a hermitage associated with the memory of poet 
Warton. The whole of the neighbourhood is of great 
natural beauty, although somewhat spoilt by the utili- 
tarian encroachments of coal and ironstone pits. The 
pedestrian, who has time, cannot do better than walk 
across Bentley Park to Merevale, and thus to Atherstone 
(p. 36). By diverging about lm. to rt., the village of 
Hartshill may be visited. The situation is charming, 
placed at the termination of a plateau overlooking a 
wooded foreground, and, in the distance, a wide sweep 
of hills, extending northwards into Derbyshire, and 8. 
as far as Weedon, in Northamptonshire. It is said that 
45 churches are visible from this spot. The ch. is 
modern, with an ultra-Norman doorway, but there are 
traces of the Norman castle or fortified residence built 
1125, by Hugh Hadreshull. The old hall forms part of 
some farm buildings, but a portion of the Norman chapel 
remains ; and the boundary walls are pierced with eyelets 
for the cross-bows. There is also an ancient house in 
the village called The Chapel, which was probably con- 
nected with the Abbey at Merevale, or the Priory of 
Nuneaton. Hartshill is a busy place in industrial 
matters ; cotton-weaving is carried on pretty largely, 
while in the neighbourhood are the HartBhill millstone- 
grit quarries, celebrated for their excellent road metal- 
ling. There are some tumuli between this and Oldbury, 
and also traces of a Roman encampment close to the 
modern mansion of Oldbury Hall (W. Cox). The 
nuns of Polesworth had a chapel near this. The whole 
of the country between Hartshill, Bentley, and Merevale, 
is of great beauty, and is well worth exploration. 
Hartshill claims to be the birth-place of Michael Dray- 
ton, 1563, poet, and author of the ' Polyolbion/ by which 
graphic work he is best known. 

14m. S. of Arley Stat, is Fillongley, on the Coventry 
road, where there appears to have been a castle, in 
very early times, belonging to the Hastings, of which all 
that is left are some blocks of masonry in a picturesque 
dell. In the parish are the Birmingham Municipal 
Industrial Schools, which accommodate 150 boys. A 
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portion of an old cross exists in the churchyard. The 
ch. is of Dec. date. Fillongley House (Hon. H. A. 
Adderley). 2m. S. is Oorley, on very high ground ; the 
ch., though chiefly E. Dec., contains some E. Norm, 
details in the arches and windows. One of the bells 
dates from 1350. There is a rather fine ch. at Astley, 
3m. S.E. of Arley, restored by Penrose 1876. It was 
formerly cruciform, with a spire so conspicuous, that it 
used to be called " The Lantern of Arden," but has now 
only chancel and nave, with an embattled tower. It 
contains a monument of a Duke of Suffolk and his wife 
—also a brass of 15th centy. to a lady. Grey, Duke of 
Suffolk, and father of Lady Jane Grey, resided close by 
at Astley Castle (Lord 0. F. Bruce), a fortified house of 
the latter part of the 13th centy., where are still pre- 
served the writing table and chair used by the Duke 
when in hiding after Wyatt's insurrection. 

17m. Stockingford Station, 2m. rt. of which is 
Arbury Park, the beautiful seat of the Newdegate 
family. It occupies the site of a monastery, founded by 
Ralph de SudLey, in the reign of Henry II., which, at 
the Dissolution, came to the Brandons of Astley. Sub- 
sequently it was sold to Chief Justice Anderson, who 
built a large mansion with the materials, and in the 
17th centy. it was purchased by the Newdegates, one of 
whom. Sir R. Newdegate, was a great Virtuoso, and 
established the Newdegate Prize at Oxford. 

19m. Nuneaton Station (p. 35). (There is also a 
Stat. L.N.W., Trent Valley line. Hotels; Newdegate 
Arms; Bull.) 

Railway Excursions. 
IX. hampton-in-arden to ooleshill and tamworth 

(M.R.). 

By this short line a junction is made between the 
L.N.W. and the Midland system to Derby. Quitting 

Hampton-in- Arden Station the rly. runs due N. 
up the valley of the Blythe, passing 2m. (rt.) Packington, 
the beautiful park of the Earl of Aylesford. The man- 
sion, Italian in character, was fyuilt in the 17th cent., by 
Sir Ohas. Fisher. In the park is the ch. of Great Pack- 
ington, while that of Little Packington is close to the 
rly., on 1. 
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4}m. Goleshill Station. The little town of Coles- 
hill (Inn: Station) stands well on rising ground Jm. 
1. of rly., not far from the junction of the Cole with the 
Blythe. In the centre is the ch., conspicuous for its lofty 
tower and octagonal spire. It is of Dec. date, consisting 
of chancel, nave and aisles, and was restored by the 
Digby family, 1859. It formerly belonged to the nunnery 
of Merkyate, in Bedfordshire. In the interior are recum- 
bent figures of two knights in armour (Clintons), who 
held the property in Henry VII.'s time ; also altar tombs 
to the IMgbys, and brasses of the 16th cent, to Alice 
Digby and Sir J. Fenton, a vicar. It must be remem- 
bered that in those days the title of Sir was equivalent to 
"Reverend." The font is Norm., and has a sculpture 
of the Byzantine school, of our Saviour on the rood, with 
the Virgin and St. John in one compartment, the four 
Evangelists in the other. The market-place contains a 
relic of the good old times, in the shape of pillory, 
stocks and whipping-post. A little to W. of the town 
is Coleshill Park (J. Digby Digby). The manor was 
granted to the Digby family after the fall of its first 
owner, Simon de Montfort. Near the station (rfc.) is 
Maxstoke Castle (Major Dilke), a very interesting speci- 
men of a fortified mansion, which was built by the 
Clintons (14th cent.), whose effigies are in Coleshill ch. 
It afterwards came to the Duke of Buckingham, and in 
Elizabeth's time to the Dilkes, who have ever since held 
it. A moat surrounds the building, which is quadran- 
gular (a tower at each corner), and entered by a gate- 
way, flanked on either side by tall hexagonal towers, and 
having the arms of the Duke of Buckingham on the 
Ecrollwork. William Clinton, Earl of Huntingdon, also 
founded a yriory at Maxstoke for Canons Regular of 
the Augustine Order. A gateway and tower are the 
principal portions that remain, and in the adjoining 
farmhouse are some panelled ceilings with the arms of 
the abbots. The priory ruins and Maxstoke ch. are 
about l£m. S. of the castle. From Coleshill the line 
continues N., passing rt. Maxstoke Park, and 1. Blythe 
Hall (Mrs. Dugdale), the old residence of Sir William 
Dugdale, where he compiled his 'Antiquities of War- 
wickshire.' He was born 1605, the only son of John 
Dugdale, of Shustoke. He was highly esteemed by 
Charles I., and was with that unfortunate monarch at 
i 
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Edge Hill, afterwards residing at Oxford, until the 
surrender of that garrison to the Parliament in 1646. 

6im. Whitacbe Station (Junction with Birming- 
ham, Nuneaton and Leicester line, p. 82). On 1., on 
banks of the Tame, is Hams Hal l (Rt. Hon. Lord 
Norton), The ch. has monuments to the Adderleys. 
On rt. is Nether Whitacre. 

9im. Kjngsbtjry Station, near which is an old for- 
tified manor-house of the Bracebridge family, supposed 
to have been on the site of the place where the Saxon 
Bertalphus held his Court. On 1., 2m., is Middleton, 
the old seat of the Willoughby family, one of whom, 
Sir Hugh Willoughby, was commodore-in-chief of Sir 
Sebastian Cabot's expedition for the exploration of un- 
known lands. In point of fact, he was the first Arctic 
discoverer. The country now becomes uninteresting, 
and dotted with collieries. 12m, 1. the village of Dost- 
hill. 

13m. "Wilnecote Station. The boundary of the 
county is reached at 

15m. Tamworth Station. (There is also a atat. on the 
Trent Valley, L.N.W., immediately beneath the Midi, stat 
Hotels: Castle; White Horse. Pop. 4888. Instances: 
London, 110m. ; Rugby, 27m. ; Nuneaton, 13m. ; Birming- 
ham, 17£m. ; Atherstone, 8m. ; Lichfield, 7m.) Tamwortn, 
although a somewhat dirty town, is prettily placed on 
the bank of the Tame, which is crossed by a bridge 
of six arches. It is conspicuous for a considerable dis- 
tance, by its venerable ch. tower, and its castle, which, 
perched on a knoll, 130 ft. above the river, dominates 
the town and neighbourhood. Such a position as this 
was sufficient to ensure the erection of a fortress from 
the earliest times, and we therefore find that Ethelfleda 
did not neglect the opportunity. The principal interest 
of Tamworth Castle is, that some of her work actually 
exists in the present building, the curtain wall containing 
examples of Saxon herring-bone masonry. The noble 
and massive circular keep, which is the principal exist- 
ing portion, is inhabited, and is not shown except by 
special application. It contains a room in which Mary 
Queen of Scots passed her time when a prisoner here. 

Notwithstanding its great strength and its unrivalled 
situation, Tamworth Castle does not appear to have 
taken any very leading part in the history of the 
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country. After the Conquest it was given to the 
Marmions, "the Lords of Tamworth tower and town," 
whom Sir W. Scott has for ever made famous in his 
ringing lays. To them succeeded Alexander de Neville, 
after whom the Ferrars family gained possession in the 
time of Henry VI. It now belongs to the Marquis of 
Townshend. 

The ch. is very interesting, consisting of nave and 
aisles with clerestory, transepts, chancel, and a most vene- 
rable tower of three stages, the red sandstone of which 
it is built showing ragged outlines. It is remarkable 
for having a double staircase, the one winding over the 
other; and notice should be taken of the outside passage 
over the W. doorway, by which one of these staircases 
enters the tower. The ch. has been for the last 12 years 
under process of restoration by Champneys, and it is 
to be hoped that funds will not fail to complete the 
necessary work. Under the tower is a monument to 
one of the Ferrars family, the tower itself being sepa- 
rated from the nave by a W. window with beautiful 
tracery, but no glass. The nave has four bays, being 
divided by pointed arches from the aisles; but the 
arches of the transepts are fine examples of E. Norm., 
with dogtooth moulding. The clerestory (as far as 
the windows are concerned) is continued to the very end 
of the chancel, the three lights nearest the E. end being 
of stained glass, as are also those beneath them and 
the E. window, a very large undivided light — subject, 
the Company of the Apostles. In the chancel (N. wall) 
are effigies of a knight and lady, with 12 compart- 
ments underneath, containing mutilated figures; also 
two recumbent stone effigies. All these are under a 
beautiful double canopy. The S. transept (which con- 
tains the organ) is of two bays, but the N. of only one, 
separated from the aisle by a fine circular arch. The 
other objects of interest in Tamworth are the Town 
Hall, the lower portion supported by Norm, arches, 
and the statue of the late Premier, Sir Robert Feel, who 
represented Tamworth for over 20 years. Drayton 
Bassett (Sir R. Peel, Bart.) is about 2m. on the Stafford- 
shire side of the town. 

In the rather remote corner of Warwickshire that 
runs up towards Ashby-de-la-Zouch, there are one or 
two localities worth notice. In Newton Regis ch. (3£m. 
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from Polesworth) there is a trif oliated slab under an arch 
in the chancel, containing the bust of a priest with 
missal, breviary and chalice. Above are angels waving 
thnribles, and below are acolytes. The date is of the 
14tb cent. Seckington, 4m. from Polesworth, was, ac- 
cording to the Saxon chronicles, the seat of Ethelbald, 
Outhred and Beorned. There is an entrenched camp 
here, which was probably of British or Saxon origin, 
and utilised by the Romans — for, according to Camden, 
this was the site of the Roman Secandunum. The camp 
is circular, and on its N. side is a tumulus, as at 
Brinklow. Seckington was the village from which 
prang, in Henry vIIL's time, the ancestors of George 



Railway Excursions. 

X. LEAMINGTON TO KENILWORTH, COVENTRY AND 
NUNEATON (L.N.W.). 

The roads from Leamington to Coventry, short as 
is the distance, are full of beauty, and historical associa- 
tions ; and whichever route the visitor chooses, he will 
be amply repaid. Quitting the Avenue Station at 
Leamington, the first stoppage is made at 

lm. Milverton Station, the nearest to Emscote and 
Warwick. The village of Milverton is lm. further, 
beautifully placed, overlooking a bend of the Avon, 
nearly opposite Guy's Cliff. The river is crossed here. 
On 1. the village of Leek Wootton and Woodcote, the 
seat of the Wise family. On rt. is Chesford Bridge 
over the Avon, and higher up, the village of Ashow. 
The ch. has a service of communion plate given to it by 
Alicia, Lady Dudley, 1638. 

4jm. Kenilworth Station. The little town of 
Kenilworth (Hotels : King's Arms, Castle, Bowling Green. 
There is a short road from the station to the Castle in about 
lm.) has of late years become a rather favourite place 
of residence, and has much increased in size. It is a 
long straggling place, occupying the two sides of a valley, 
through which a small stream flows to join the Sowe, 
the ruins of the Castle being in a commanding position, 
at the head of the valley, and to the W. On the northern 
side is the ch., close to which are the scanty remains 
(consisting of a gateway and some walls) of the Priory 
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of Kenilworth, founded for Augustine canons by Greoffrey 
de Clinton, Chamberlain and Treasurer to Henry I. 
The ch. itself has some interesting details, of Norm., E.E. 
and Dec. styles. It consists of chancel, nave and aisles, 
N. transept and a W. octagonal tower with low spire. 
The Norm, doorway is singular "from the square 
bordure or ornamental fascia, which extends horizon- 
tally above the semicircular head of the doorway and 
returns at right angles down to the ground. This 
bordure is covered with a star-like ornament, and in 
each spandril is a patera — a curious relic of a more 
ancient edifice than the church itself, which is of the 14th 
centy." — Bloxam. The chief attraction is, of course, the 
matchless ruin of Kenilworth Castle, with which all 
the world has been familiarised through the genius of 
Sir Walter Scott, who has shown in that most pathetic 
of stories, the grandeurs of Kenilworth during the Eliza- 
bethan age. Compared with the descriptions which 
have come down to us of that gorgeous era, the pre- 
vious history of Kenilworth is rather meagre. The 
original builder of the Castle was the same Geoffrey 
de Clinton who founded the Priory — a man of mean 
birth, who, nevertheless by his talents, raised himself 
to the position of Henry I/s Lord Chamberlain, Trea- 
surer and Chief Justice. In the next reign but one, 
that of Henry II., it was taken and garrisoned by the 
king, whose eldest son had rebelled. Clinton's grandson 
lived here for a short time, but in King John's reign it 
was again used as a royal residence. Under the gover- 
norship of Simon de Montfort in the time of Henry III., 
the Castle assumed a foretaste of its magnificent pro- 
portions, the walls on the S. side being extended and 
entirely rebuilt. Sir Simon having been involved in 
the rebellion of the Barons, placed Sir John Giffard in 
custody of the Castle, and was himself slain soon after- 
wards at the Battle of Evesham. One of the chief inci- 
dents in the history of Kenilworth was the great siege, 
in which De Montfort's eldest son held it successfully 
against the king's forces for upwards of six months, 
though it was finally surrendered. In Edward I.'s 
time, mention is made of the Pool which partly sur- 
rounded the Castle, half a mile in length and a quarter 
of a mile in breadth, with two mills standing upon it, 
and in 1279 a great tournament was held, in which a 
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hundred knights, with their ladies, took part. Edward II. 
was prisoner here, when the news was brought that he 
was deposed in favour of his son. In the 14th cento., by 
the marriage of Blanche, daughter of Henry, Duke of 
Lancaster, Kenilworth came into the possession of John 
of Gaunt, who added largely to the buildings then exist- 
ing, and especially that part of the Castle still known 
by his name. On the accession of Henry Bolingbroke, 
it again fell to the Crown, and remained a royal pro- 
perty until Elizabeth bestowed it on her favourite, 
Dudley, Earl of Leycester, who still further added to 
the buildings, and greatly enlarged the chase, spending 
upwards of £60,000-— an enormous sum for those times. 
After Dudley's death, it went by bequest, first to his 
brother, the Earl of Warwick, and in reversion to his son, 
Sir Robert Dudley. He, failing to prove his legitimacy, 
the castle was seized by the crown and given to Prince 
Henry, son of James I. The action of the Star Chamber 
appears to have been very arbitrary, and on the slightest 
of grounds, for the Prince offered to pay £14,000 for the 
property, although the unfortunate owner never received 
more than £3000. Kenilworth suffered, like most other 
places, during the civil war, and was, in fact, so mal- 
treated by Cromwell, as to make it uninhabitable. At 
the Restoration, it was granted to Lord Hyde, in whose 
descendants, the Earls of Clarendon, it still remains. 

SThe ruins are open daily, except Sundays, admission 3d.] 
)o facilitate the better understanding of the general 
arrangement of the castle, the following description of 
the ground plan should be studied, as given by Brittan. 
It is sufficiently clear to stand for the present day, it 
being premised that the castle was protected on the 
east, south, and west by a lake, and on the north by 
a wall. The great gate-tower or barbican was on the 
north side, erected by Leycester, " equal in extent,fand 
superior in architecture, to the baronial castle of many 
a northern chief." It is now used as a modern resi- 
dence, the present entrance being close beside it. The 
salient point of the buildings within the inner court is 
Caesar's Tower, a donjon with enormously thick walls 
(16 feet). Though it does not seem clear as to who 
erected this keep, it is certainly the oldest portion of 
the castle, and perhaps obtained its name from its 
resemblance to that portion of the Tower of London. 
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Caesar's Tower was probably of three or four stories, and 
had a large central apartment. The kitchens were 
situated to the west of this, and beyond them was 
another tower, of which the lowest floor remains. At 
the N.W. and S.W. angles were projecting turreted 
towers with loopholes. Here appears to have been the 
tower called Merlin's by Sir "Walter Scott, which had 
been formerly used as a prison; and in this was 
(according to the novelist) the chamber of the unfor- 
tunate Amy Robsart, when she paid her visit to Kenil- 
worth during the Queen's stay. The real truth of the 
matter was, that the whole of Sir Walter Scott's won- 
derful creation was a pure fiction. Leycester's first wife 
was not of that name. She never visited Kenilworth, 
and indeed had died some thirteen years previous to the 
events that took place when Queen Elizabeth was there. 




apartment, with lofty pointed two-light ? 
in their time must have had very good tracery. The 
tracery of the E. window is particularly beautiful. 
The panel- work on the sides of the windows, and also of 
the fireplaces, should be noticed. The apartment on 
the ground floor beneath must have been vaulted through- 
out, as it contains the shafts and columns of the arches 
springing from the walls. It is lighted on the E. side 
bv very narrow windows in the thickness of the wall, 
with a singular flight of steps up to each of them. 
Running east from the Hall, and looking S., were succes- 
sively the buildings known as Whitehall, the Presence 
Chamber, and the Privy Chamber ; the eastern face of 
the castle being formed by the more recent portion 
erected by Leycester, and known by the name of 
Leycester's Buildings. They consist of three or four 
stories, with three rooms in each, lighted for the most 
part by square mullioned windows. The upper ward, 
which was surrounded by these various towers and 
buildings, was entered by a fortified gateway adjoining 
Caesar's Tower, which has long since disappeared, and 
there is nothing at present to mark the division be- 
tween the inner and outer courts, except a difference in 
the ground level. The following was the arrangement 
of the outer walls and defences. From the great gate- 
way ran the north wall westward, at the end of it being 
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the Swan Tower, overlooking the Pool, and forming 
a bastion at the N.W. angle. On the E. side of the 
gateway ran a shorter wall to the N.E. angle, which was 
defended by Lunn's Tower. It then turned south to the 
Water Tower, which may be seen amongst the offices 
and stables belonging to the Gate Tower. These two 
last guarded the castle from any approach from the 
east. The Water Tower was supplied from the head of 
the Pool by sluices and an underground vaulted passage. 
From hence ran a wall across a strip of land to the SJE. 
corner, defended by Mortimer's Tower, from which ran 
a raised terrace to the southern entrance, at the Gallery 
Tower. This was called the Tilt-Yard, and a most 
graphic description of it is given by Sir Walter Scott, 
which need not here be reproduced. At the time of 
Queen Elizabeth's visit, the Tilt- Yard was the chief 
approach to the castle, and the terrace thus served 
a double purpose of a road and a dam for the Pool, 
which guarded the fortress on the west, south and east. 
It was this spot which was the scene of the water 
pageant which welcomed the Queen on her arrival, 
in which tritons, nereids, and other fabulous deities 
floated on a raft to represent an island, from the heronry 
where it had been concealed, greeting her Majesty with 
a " well penned meeter." It is a matter of difficulty to 
trace any part of the Tilt- Yard at the present time, as 
Mortimer's Tower lies outside the castle enclosure, and 
access to it from this side is blocked off. The first 
impression of the visitor on reaching the ruins of the 
inner court is a feeling of surprise at the small space 
which they appear to cover, in comparison with the 
enormous area of the various descriptions of Kenilworth 
in the olden time. This feeling, however, disappears 
when a more minute examination is made ; and the view 
from the top of Merlin's Tower gives the best idea of 
the extent of the walls, and the situation of the pool 
which defended them on the east and south. 

The industries of Kenilworth are principally confined 
to tanning, the presence of the establishment being 
made known by a chimney which for height will 'rival 
any in Lancashire. In the village near the church, art 
decoration in the shape of glass-etching will be noticed. 

3m. E. of Kenilworth is Stoneleigh Abbey, the seat 
of Lord Leigh, most exquisitely situated in a wooded 
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park, the largest part of which is watered by the Avon, 
which, near the village, is joined by the Sowe. The 
Abbey was founded by Henry II. in 1154, for C istercian 
monks, but was suppressed in Henry YIII.'s time, 
Thomas Tutbury being at that time the last Abbot. 
By that monarch it was granted to the Duke of Suffolk, 
from whose heirs the property was purchased by Sir 
Thomas Leigh, Alderman and Lord Mayor of London 
in the reign of Elizabeth. The chief rooms in the 
interior are the corridor, wainscoted with the old oak ; 
the hall ; the chapel, which has an altarpiece of The 
Descent from the Cross, after Michael Angelo; the 
dining-room, saloon, first and second drawing-rooms 
and fibrary. Amongst the paintings are — Herodias 
receiving John the Baptist's Head, Quido ; Erasmus, 
by Holbein ; Charles I., Vandyck ; Sir Thomas Leigh, 
Holbein; Dame Alice Leigh, Holbein; the King of 
Bohemia, Honthorst ; Woodman's Return, Gainsborough ; 
Earl of Strafford and his Secretary, Vandyck ; Lord and 
Lady Leigh, Kneller, &c. It was this last who built the 
mansion, which has been the seat of the family ever 
since. In 1839 the then representative was raised to 
the peerage. There is but little remaining of the old 
monastic buildings erected by Robt. de Hockele, 16th 
Abbot, except the picturesque gateway, which shows the 
royal arms of Henry II., and some Norman arches and 
pillars in the offices. The ancient crypt is used as a 
brew-house. A very beautiful drive runs from the Abbey 
through the Park, crossing the Avon at Stare Bridge 
(built by Bennie), and then over a ridge of high ground 
known as Motslow Hill, which, like Knightlow, was held 
in high esteem in Saxon days. On the N. J)ank of the 
Sowe is the village of Stoneleigh, in which is a remark- 
ably interesting Norm, church, and a group of alms- 
houses erected by Alicia, wife of Sir Thomas Leigh. 
The north door of the ch. has its tympanum carved 
with quaint fancies in the shape of serpents and fishes, 
and so far has been undisturbed, though the wall on 
each side (of Norman construction) has been altered by 
the insertion in the 14th centy. of Dec. windows instead 
of Norman lights. The chancel arch is an exquisite 
example, being characterised by round, zigzag, double 
cone and billet moulding, while the jambs are very 
richly covered with ornaments. In the chancel is a fine 
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altar tomb to Lady Alicia Dudley, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Leigh. There are few churches, indeed, 
which afford to the student of Norman architecture so 
many examples of the moulding of the period. There 
are several monuments to various members of the Leigh 
family ; also the sepulchral effigy of a priest. 

From Stoneleigh the 1. bank of the Sowe may be 
followed to Baginton, where is an E.E. ch. with monu- 
ments to the Sagots, 1400. Close by is Baginton Hall 
(W. Bromley Davenport). 

The Sowe should now be crossed to (2m.) Stivichall 
(p. 31), and in 2m. further Coventry is reached. 

The traveller by rail from Kenilworth loses the best 
scenery in the neighbourhood. 

9£m. Coventry Station. (Junction with main line 
from London to Birmingham, Hotels : Queen's ; King's 
Head ; Craven Arms, p. 19.) The line to Nuneaton winds 
round the western side of the town, affording good 
views of the triple spires. The district between Coven- 
try and Nuneaton is more or less of an industrial 
nature, in which coal-mining and brick-making share 
the interests of the population with woollen weaving 
and elastic web making. 

12im. Foleshill Station. The village, some little 
distance on rt., formed part of the lands originally 
owned by Lady Godiva. 

14m. Exhall Station, in the middle of a colliery 
district. The ch. (1.) has an embattled tower, and con- 
tains an altar tomb to J. Phillips, 1716. 

16m. Bedworth Station. This neighbourhood is 
the most active part of the Warwickshire coalfield, 
from whence a good deal of coal is sent to London. 
Ribbon- weaving is carried on here, as also at 

18im. Chilvers Coton Station. Between this and 
Bedworth is Griff, the birthplace, 1743, of Beighton, 
the antiquary, and the illustrator of Dugdale's ' War- 
wickshire.' 

19im. Nuneaton Station. (Junction with Trent 
Valley line ; also with Mid. Ely. to Birmingham and 
Leicester and Ashby-deda-Zouch, p. 35.) 
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Bailway Excursions. 

XI. EVESHAM TO ALCESTER, REDDITCH AND BIRMINGHAM 
(M.R.). 

By this route, which follows the borders of the coun- 
ties of Warwick and Worcester, a very pretty and com- 
paratively unvisited district is accessible. Warwick- 
shire is entered near 

5im. Salpord Priors Station. The ch., of Dec. 
date, has a window with flamboyant tracery, and in the 
interior an old carved pew, with the date 1616. On rt. 
is the junction of the Arrow with the Avon, the latter 
river flowing from the E., while the rly. follows up the 
valley of the Arrow to 

7m. Broom Station. {Junction with E. and W. June- 
tionRly'.toStratford-on-Avon, p. 100.) The village, immor- 
talised by Shakespeare as " beggarly Broom," lies to rt. 
A pretty view northwards, looking towards Alcester. 

7£m. Wixford Station (Hotel: Fish.) This is rather 
a noted angling locality for the Arrow. The ch., dedi- 
cated to St. Milburgh, is of different dates, from Norm, 
to Perp. It has a chantry, built by Thos. de Oruive, 
1418, which contains his tomb with brass effigies of him- 
self and wife under canopies. Notice the insertion of 
the family badge, a foot, between each word of the 
inscription. There is also a brass to a son of Pryse 
Gryffin of Broom, 1597. There is an extremely pretty 
footpath from Wixford to Alcester on the 1. bank of the 
river, underneath Oversley Hill, on which is a Folly 
tower. It is, in point of fact, the course of the Icknield 
St., and shows traces of a covered way. The best views 
of Ragley are obtainable from it, the mansion not being 
visible from the rly. lm. E. of Wixford is Exhall ch., 
which has an altar tomb with brass effigy of John 
Walsingham, 1566, and wife, the former in armour. 
There is an exceedingly pretty view, lm. from Wixford, 
of the little ch. of Arrow by the side of the river. 

9£m Alcester. (Junction with O. W.B. to Bearley and 
Hatton. Hotels : Bear, Swan. Pop. 5290. Distances : 
Birmingham, 19m. ; Redditch, 7m. ; Stratford-on-Avon, 
8m.; Voughton, 2im.; Arrow, lm.) Alcester (locally 
called Alster) is one of the little sleepy hollows, such 
as still linger in the out-of-the-way corners of England. 
It is very prettily situated in the vale of the Arrow, at 
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its junction with the Alne, surrounded by softly wooded 
hills. That it was once in the occupation of the Romans, 
seems probable from traces of domestic buildings which 
have been found, and it is believed to have been the 
ancient Alauna. There is but little to be seen, save the 
ch., which formerly belonged to the nunnery of Ookehill 
in Worcestershire, but at the Dissolution came into the 
possession of the Grevilles, and was eventually bought 
by the Marquis of Hertford. It is for the most part 
debased Gothic in style, though the tower is good Dec, 
of three stages, and with crocketted pinnacles. The 
aisles are separated from the nave by Doric columns 
which support the roof, and the chancel is little more 
than a recess for the altar, being only 10 ft. deep by 16 
in width. The two chantries which previously existed, 
belonging to Our Lady and to the Beauchamps have dis- 
appeared. There is a carved pulpit and a singular chest 
with folding doors, the painted figures on which are 
supposed to represent Freemasons ; also monuments to 
the 2nd Marquis of Hertford, with effigies by Chanirey, 
and an altar tomb with effigies to Sir Fulke and Lady 
Elizabeth Greville, the compartments having figures and 
heraldic shields. The Town Hall is a rather picturesque 
semi-timbered building, lm. N. of the town is Beau- 
champ's Court, now a farmhouse, but once the residence 
of the Beauchamp and Greville families. Traces of the 
moat are still to be observed. Though Alcester is the 
centre of a rural district, it has an industry, like Red- 
ditch, of needle-making. For a long time the Alcester 
makers were celebrated for their sail and packing 
needles, but eventually Redditch succeeded in attract 
ing both capital and machinery, and became the needle 
metropolis, while Alcester possesses only some two or three 
factories. There is, however, a good deal of domestic 
industry in connection with the town, in the shape 
of needle drilling, stamping, burnishing, and scouring. 

Excursion. 

To Arrow lm. S., a charming little village with 
a ch. on the banks of the river. It is of Norm, 
date, though with subsequent alterations, as for 
instance, a Dec. door with panel-work tracery, 
within a Norm, doorway. In the chancel are a 
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piscina and some fresco heraldic designs on the 
wall of the families of Greville and Willoughby 
de Broke. There is a marble monument to 
Admiral Sir G. Seymour, erected by the 5th 
Marquis of Hertford, and executed by his son-in- 
law, Count Gleichen. In the 12th cent. Arrow 
Park belonged to the Burdetts. In 1477 Edward 
I Y. was hunting in the park, when he by accident 
killed the owner's favourite white buck, at which 
the latter was so incensed that he lost his temper, 
and expressed a wish " that the deer's horns were 
in the king's belly." For this he was arrested 
for high treason and executed. On high ground 
overlooking the village and the valley is Ragley, 
the splendid seat of the Marquis of Hertford. 
The house, built by Lord Conway in the 18th 
cent., is Italian, with four fronts, the principal 
entrance being at the E. side. There is in the 
interior a fine collection of paintings by Titian, 
Yandyck, Revnolds and others, together with a 
library containing 30,000 volumes. The park of 
700 acres is charmingly wooded, with a great 
diversity of hill and dale, 
llim. Cotjghton Station. The village is on rt.,on 
the Icknield Street, and has a very interesting Perp. ch., 
consisting of chancel, nave with aisles and clerestory, 
chantry chapels and a W. tower. In the interior is 
some of the old stained glass with various monuments 
of the Throckmorton family — including Sir Robert T., 
who died in the Holy Land 1520; Sir George T. and 
wife, with brass effigies and figures of their eight 
sons and eleven daughters : Sir John T. and wife, her 
right hand holding that of her husband : brass to Dame 
EUzabeth T., 1547, the abbess of a nunnery in Cam- 
bridgeshire. Coughton Court (C. Andrew) was the old 
manor-house of the Throckmortons (built by Sir George 
T., t. Henry VIII.) . It underwent some harsh treatment 
during the Civil War, when the then owner, Sir Robert, 
was dispossessed. At the time of the Gunpowder Plot, 
it was the abiding place of SirEverardDigby. At 13m. 
1. is the hamlet of Sambourne, where the earliest, or one 
of the earliest, horse mills for making needles was set 
up. There is a celebrated oak here. 
131m. Studley Station. The village (rfc.) is engaged 
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in needle making. The ch. is of different styles, having 
a Norm, doorway in the N. wall, while the windows in 
the S. aisle are Dec. There are several monuments of 
the 17th and 18th cent. Studley Castle (T. E. Walker) 
is an imposing modern mansion, built 1834 by Sir F. 
Goodricke. There is another interesting ch. at Ipsley, 
2£m. N. of Studley, and traces of a Roman camp on the 
Icknield Street, which runs E. of the village. 

16£m. Redditch Station. (Hotel: Unicorn. Pop. 9964. 
Distances: Birmingham, 12m. ; Bromsgrove 6m. ; Alcester, 
7m. ; Studley 3m.) Few places are more prettily 
situated than this, the metropolis of needle makers, 
though the red brick factories and the unprepossessing 
appearance of the town go far to neutralise its natural 
position. Except these factories, there is very little to 
see, and they are not accessible except to visitors who 
bring an introduction. Redditch is the centre of the 
manufacture, not only of needles, but of fish-hooks and 
fishing-tackle, with which it supplies the civilised world. 
In these materials the town has few rivals, the neigh- 
bouring villages, such as Studley, Alcester, Ipsley and 
Samboume, acting as feeders rather than as separate 
districts, while there is only one other place in the 
kingdom, viz. Hathersage in Derbyshire, which occupies 
itself with this branch of industry. The needle trade 
took root in Redditch about the end of the 17th cent., 
and the only changes since then have been in the elabo- 
ration of the machinery, a good deal of which, especially 
of recent years, is owing to American ingenuity. A 
needle, small as it is, had, not very long ago, to pass 
through seventy different operations before being ready 
for use ; but matters have been greatly simplified of late, 
and machinery now does away with much of this neces- 
sity. All the same, there are certain operations in the 
trade, such as tempering, which are still matters of rule 
of thumb, in which no machinery will ever displace the 
experience of the skilled artizan. From Redditch, the 
greater portion of which is in Worcestershire, the line 
runs N. through a gently undulating country, entering 
a small outlying portion of Warwickshire, to 

19m. Alvechurch Station, and soon joins the 
main Midland line at 

22m. Barnt Green Station. {Junction with Bir- 
mingham and Gloucester Railway.) 
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23£m. King's Norton Station. (Junction with West 
Suburban Railway, p. 78.) There is here a good Perp. 
ch. with a lofty spire, and a Grammar School founded by 
Edward VI., together with large paper mills and the 
wood-serew manufactory of Messrs. Nettlefold. 

25m. Moselby Station. In this elevated and pleasant 
district is the Spring Hill College for training students 
for the Congregational Church, well placed on Billesley 
Common (p. 71). All vestiges of the country now 
cease, and the traveller soon reaches the New Street 
Central Station at 

28§m. Birmingham. (Hotel : Queen's, p. 59.) 



Railway Excursions. 

XII. ALCESTER TO BEARLEY AND HATT0N (G.W.R.). 

This is a short but convenient line, affording com* 
munication between the middle and western districts of 
the county. Quitting the Midland line, the valley of 
the Alne is followed to 

2Jm. Great Alne Station. The village lies on 1. 
At 4£m *rt. is Aston Cantlow, the ch. of which contains 
an interesting font, besides a piscina and some sedilia. 
Of old residents in this parish were the Ardens, one of 
whom married John Shakespeare, the father of the poet. 
Soon afterwards the line is crossed by the Stratford-on- 
Avon and Birmingham Canal, and reaches 

7m. Bearley Station. (Junction with line to Strat- 
ford-on-Avon and Honeybourne.) The scenery is very 
pretty in this neighbourhood, an undulating country, 
with soft wooded hills. On 1., in pleasant grounds, 
is Edstone House (M. Hetherington), the birthplace and 
once the seat of Somerville, the poet, author of 'The 
Chace,' (d. 1742). At 9m. rt. is Wolverton; the ch. 
(restored 1869), of Dec. date, has a sepulchre on N. side 
of the chancel, with sedilia, and some of the old stained 
glass of the 14th cent. There are also monuments to 
the families of Stanton and Robarts. 

10£m. Claverdon Station. Claverdon ch., on high 
ground, 1., dates from the 16th cent., and has a debased 
chancel, in which is the monument of T. Spencer, 1586, 
son of Sir J. Spencer, of Althorp. Norton Lindsay ch. 

H 2 
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(2Jm. rt. of rly.) is E. E. Between Claverdon and 
Hatton Stations (1.) are Stonehouse, tlie remains of 
Thomas Spencer's mansion, erected 1525, and Pinley, 
where are traces of a small priory, within a moated area 
of four acres. 

12 Jm. Hatton Station, (Junction with main G.W.R. 
to Birmingham and Warwick, p. 55). 

Railway Excursions. 

XIII. H0NEYB0URNE JUNCTION TO STRATFORD-ON-AVON 
AND HATTON (G.W.R.). 

Honeybourne Junction, where the Stratford branch 
is given off, is in Worcestershire, which, with part of 
Gloucestershire, juts in and out into Warwickshire in a 
rather confusing manner. 

Sim. Long Marston Station. The valley of the 
Avon is approached, and Warwickshire entered at 

6m. Millcote Station. Millcote House was burnt 
by the Parliamentary troops, to prevent the King's 
forces from using it as a garrison. At 7}m. the Avon 
is crossed to 

9m. Stbatford-on-Avon. (Refreshment rooms. There 
is also a station of the East and West Junction Ely, 
Hotels : Shakespeare (very comfortable) ; Red Lion (where 
Washington Irving stayed). Pop. 8053. Distances: 
London, 110m. ; Birmingham, 22m. ; Warwick, 8m. ; 
Charlecote, 3£m. ; AUester, 8m. ; Henley-in-Arden, 8m// 
Bidford, 6£m. ; Shipston-on-Stour, 11m. ; Atherstone-on- 
Stour, 3m. ; Sherborne, 8$m. ; Shottery, lm.) The most 
unobservant person could scarcely be in Stratford-on- 
Avon for ten minutes without perceiving that he was 
on classic ground, and that the name and genius of 
William Shakespeare are the pivots on which the life of 
the town hinges. Shakespeare is everywhere; in the 
church, in the fields, in the streets, in the houses. Even 
the very rooms of the hotels are Shakespearean in name, 
and visitors must indeed be unimaginative if they too 
do not become thoroughly imbued with the Shakespearean 
atmosphere. Until one has seen the place, it is difficult 
to understand the devotion which throughout the year 
brings such a constant stream of English, American, and 
foreign worshippers to the shrine. Indeed, in this re- 
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spect, the Americans far outstrip the English ; for, as 
soon as they are landed at Liverpool, in nine cases out 
of ten, a start is made for Stratford-on-Avon, before 
any other plan is arranged or any other place visited. 
Apart from this sentiment, Stratford is well worth 
visiting, for it lies in a charming country, and is in 
itself an unusually pleasant, well-built town, with a 
remarkable air of prosperity. Speaking in the lowest 
sense, it is easy to perceive that Shakespeare has been 
making the fortune of Stratford and the neighbourhood 
for centuries past. 

It will scarcely be out of place to note, as briefly as 
possible, a few of the leading incidents in Shakespeare's 
life, and particularly those which are connected with 
Stratford. To judge by the frequency of the name, there 
must have been a good many Shakespeares in this part 
of Warwickshire, though the poet's father, John Shake- 
speare, was born at Snitterfield, a village some three or 
four miles distant. He was probably of the class of 
small farmers. About 1551 he settled in Stratford, 
some say as a glover, according to others a butcher, the 
truth being that he started as a local merchant, doing 
business in wool and general agricultural produce. By 
his marriage with one of the family of the Ardens of 
Wilmcote, he advanced his position in life, being enabled 
to purchase the house in Henley Street (where the poet 
was born) ; and he was appointed ale-taster, and even- 
tually bailiff and chief alderman of the borough. John 
and Mary Shakespeare had ten children, of whom 
William was the third, being baptized April 26th, 
1564. He was a scholar at the Grammar School between 
1572-8, where he acquired the rudiments at least of his 
education, including doubtless the "small Latin and 
less Greek," to which Ben Jonson and Aubrey both 
bore testimony. It is rather doubtful what his earliest 
employment was, though he appears to have been 
apprenticed to a butcher. At the age of 19 he married 
Ann Hathaway of Shottery, his wife being eight years 
older than himself, but his marriage does not appear to 
have been a very happy one. At all events, soon after 
the birth of three children, the last two of whom were 
twins, he left his family and his home, the immediate 
cause of this step being a deer stealing escapade at 
Charlecote, which involved him in a serious difficulty, 
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and obliged him to seek shelter in London, where he 
soon found employment in connection with the theatres, 
and was probably one of the company playing at the 
Blackfriars Theatre. Before many years had elapsed, his 
reputation as an actor, and still more as a dramatist, had 
rapidly grown, and he became a prosperous man, return- 
ing every now and then to Stratford to visit his family. 
In 1597 he bought the house known as New Place (p. 103), 
and finally, in 1616, gave up his interest in theatrical 
concerns, and returned to his native town to reside 
there altogether, busying himself with writing plays and 
attending to agricultural matters. He died 1616 aged 
53. His widow survived him seven years. 

The first object of attraction to the visitor is Shake- 
speare's house in Henley Street, where the poet Y was 
born. The house and grounds, together with the 
museum, which is under the same roof, are jealously 
cared for, and are under the guardianship of trustees 
and a curator, the premises now being national property. 
" The Shakespearean Fund was established in Oct., 1861, 
to accomplish the following objects : — 1. The purchase 
of the gardens of Shakespeare at New Place. 2. The 
purchase of the remainder of the Birth-place Estate. 
3. The purchase of Ann Hathaway's cottage, with an 
endowment for a custodian. 4. The purchase of 
Getley's copyhold, Stratford-on-Avon. 5. The purchase 
of any other properties, at or near Stratford-on-Avon, 
that either formerly belonged to Shakespeare, or are inti- 
mately connected with the memoirs of his life. 6. The 
calendering and preservation of those records at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon which illustrate the poet's life, or the 
social history and life of Stratford-on-Avon in his time. 
7. The erection and endowment of a public library and 
museum at Stratford-on-Avon." {A fee of sixpence to view 
the house, and another sixpence to see the museum.) The 
walls and ceilings of the house, and particularly of the 
birth-room upstairs, are a mass of hieroglyphics, the 
cruly British practice of pilgrims to the shrine, and it 
is almost a work of supererogation for fresh visitors to 
write their names, seeing that there is scarcely a particle 
of room left for those who might be anxious to con- 
tribute. There certainly cannot be a space of ten 
square feet in this world, containing evidence of more 
intense human interest than does this small chamber. 
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The museum, a large proportion of which was originally 
iormed by the late Mr. Wheler, and generously given to 
the town by Miss Wheler, is full of mementoes of Shake- 
speare's life, of which the most interesting items are the 
desk which he is believed to have used at school, and a 
signet ring with W. (3- upon it. There is a most com- 
plete collection of books, documents, MSS., paintings 
and engravings, which refer in every possible way to 
Shakespeare and his writings. The portrait in oil of 
Shakespeare, known as the Stratford portrait, supposed 
originally to have belonged to the Clopton family, and 
afterwards belonging to that of Mr. W . O. Hunt, is the 
only known painting of old date which represents the 
poet in the same costume in which he appears in the 
monumental effigy in the church. The same personal 
arrangement is visible in the pretty garden at the back, 
which is planted with many of the trees and flowers 
mentioned in his works. From Shakespeare's birth- 
place the visitor will proceed to the Grammar School, 
where his early school days were passed — a most 
picturesque low-roofed group of buildings close to the 
old Guild chapel. It was founded by Thomas Jolyffe in 
Edward IV.'s reign, and afterwards chartered by 
Edward VI. The next point to be examined is the house, 
or rather the site of the house where Shakespeare 
resided in his after life, when he returned to Stratford, 
having given up his theatrical career. This site is called 
New Place, and stands at the corner of Chapel Lane, 
conspicuous for the reverential care with which the 
grounds are kept, and the railings with gilt letters that 
fence it in from the street. " New Place, the abode of the 
poet's later years, which is said to have been originally 
built by Sir Hugh Clopton in the reign of Henry VII., 
and which was then known by the name of the Great 
House, came, on Shakespeare's death, to Mrs. Hall (his 
eldest daughter), and on her decease to her only child, 
Elizabeth Nash, afterwards Lady Bernard. In this 
mansion, while it belonged to Mr. and Mrs. Nash, Queen 
Henrietta Maria held her court for about three weeks, 
during the Civil War in 1643. As directed in Lady 
Bernard's will, New Place was sold after the death of 
herself and her husband. Subsequently we find it again 
in the possession of the Clopton family, and in 1742, 
Garrick, Macklin, and Delane (the actors) were enter- 
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tained by Sir Hugh Clopton in the garden of New Place, 
under what was called Shakespeare's mulberry tree. The 
constant tradition of Stratford declared that this cele- 
brated tree was planted by the poet's hand, probably 
about 1609, as during that year an immense number of 
young mulberry trees were imported from France, and 
sent into different counties of England, by order of 
King James, with a view to the encouragement of the 
silk manufacture. Sir Hugh Clopton modernised the 
house by internal and external alterations. His son-in- 
law, Henry Talbot, Esq., sold New Place to the Rev. 
Francis Gastrell, vicar of Frodsham, in Cheshire. This 
wealthy and unamiable clergyman, conceiving a dislike 
to the mulberry tree, because it subjected him to the 
importunities of travellers, whose veneration for 
Shakespeare induced them to visit it, caused it to be cut 
down and cleft into pieces for firewood in 1756; the 
greater part of it, however, was bought by a watch- 
maker of Stratford, who converted every fragment into 
small boxes, goblets, tooth-pick cases, and tobacco- 
stoppers, for which he found eager purchasers. Mr. 
Gastrell, having quarrelled with the magistrates about 
parochial assessment, razed the mansion to the ground 
in 1759, and quitted Stratford amidst the rage and 
execrations of the inhabitants." — Dyce. The original 
theatre was located in the garden of New Place, and 
Nash House was the residence of Thomas Nash, who 
married Shakespeare's granddaughter Elizabeth. The 
next point of interest is the ch., which, apart from 
the illustrious memorials that it contains, is of singular 
beauty, both of style and situation. It is approached 
from the road by an avenue of overarching lime trees, 
while on the other side the soft-flowing Avon washes 
the very walls of the churchyard — on the opposite bank, 
green meadows, with wooded hills in the background. 
An admission fee of sixpence is charged. Stratford-on- 
Avon ch. is cruciform, and of dates varying from E.E. 
to Perp., consisting of nave, with aisles and clerestory, 
short transepts and chancel, with a tower of three stages, 
rising from the intersection, and surmounted by a 
beautiful spire. The uppermost stage of the tower is 
lighted on either side by circular lights, with good 
tracing, and between them and the parapet a delicatekind 
of macnicholation runs around. On the W f doorway are 
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three canopied niches (empty), and a very pretty atone 
panel-work should be noticed, forming a border close to 
the ground. Internally the nave consists of six bays, 
separated from the aisles by plain sex-angular piers, the 
vaulting shafts between each aisle terminated by figures 
of angels. In each bay are two clerestory windows, which 
are placed so close to each other as to look almost like 
a continuous line of window, and in this respect Strat- 
ford clerestory resembles St. Michael's, Coventry. The 
nave has a good timber roof, and there is panel-work 
between the clerestory and the nave arches, occupying the 
space which the trif orium would occupy. Yiewed from 
the chancel entrance, it will be noticed that the church 
very perceptibly inclines to the N\, that the N. arches 
of the nave moreover are out of the nernendicular, 
and that the ch. has rather " given " on this side — a fact 
which should hasten a thorough supervision of the 
building. The chancel, which was re-builfc by Dean 
Balsall 1465-1491, is naturally the spot to which the 
visitor's attention is drawn before every other, as it 
contains the grave and monument of Shakespeare. Both 
are on the N. side of the chancel, the flat stone that 
covers his grave bearing the following inscription : 

" Good Frend, for Jesvs sake forbeare 
To digg the dvst encloased Heare : 
Blese be ye man yt spares thes stones 
And cvrst be he y* moves my bones." 

According to Dowdall this epitaph was " made by him- 
self e, a little before his death." The monument on the N. 
wall, consists of a bust of the poet in an ornamental 
arch between two Corinthian columns, surmounted 
by the armorial bearings. It is said to have been 
executed by Gerard Johnson soon after death, and may 
be considered to be one of the best portraits of the bard 
that are extant. " It is as large as life, and was origi- 
nally coloured in imitation of nature; the eyes were 
light hazel, the hair and beard auburn, the doublet was 
scarlet, the loose gown without sleeves black, the plain 
band round the neck and the wristbands were white, the 
upper part of the cushion in front of the bust was 
green, the under half crimson, the cords running along the 
cushion and the tombs were gilt. These colours were 
renewed in 1749, but Malone caused the whole to be 
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covered over with one or more coats of white paint, in 
1793." — Dyce. This white paint was removed in 1811, 
and the original colours restored. The inscriptions 
beneath the bust are as follows : 

" Jvdicio Pylivm, genio Socratem : arte Marpnem ; Terras legit, 
popvlvs Mceret, Olympvs Habet." 

" Stay, passenger ; why goest thov by so fast ? 
* Read, if thov canst, whom enviovs death hath plast 
Within this monvment : Shakespeare, with whome 
Qvicke natvre dide : whose name doth deck ys tombe 
Far more than coste : Sith all yt he hath writt 
Leaves living art bvt page to serve his witt." 

Obitt Alo Do 1 1616, ^tatis 53, Die 23 Apr. 

Close by is a beautiful stained glass window represent- 
ing the Seven Ages of Man, though one compartment 
stm remains to be filled up. This, the American window, 
has been exclusively the contributions of Transatlantic 
visitors, and when complete will cost $1250. 

It will be remembered that, while a statue was erected 
to Shakespeare in Westminster Abbey in 1740, no 
attempt has been made to translate his ashes thither, 
influenced, no doubt, by the very strong anathema pro- 
nounced by the poet in the epitaph on his gravestone. 

In the immediate vicinity of Shakespeare's grave is 
that of his wife Anne, who died 1623, aged 67 ; also of 
Susannah, his eldest daughter, who married Dr. John 
Hall. She died 1649, aged 66. Dr. Hall is buried here, 
as is also Thomas Nash, who married his daughter 
Elizabeth, but he, dying before her, she married Sir John 
Bernard, Knight, and at her death, in 1669, was buried 
at Abington, Northamptonshire. In the chancel is the 
very fine altar tomb, with effigy, of John Combe, Shake- 
speare's money-lending friend, upon whom, when living, 
the poet is said to have written impromptu a very caustic 
epitaph. Though this was done at Mr. Combe's own 
request, the sharpness of the epigram, nevertheless, gave 
great offence, and Combe never forgave it. This story is, 
however, said by some to have no foundation. There is a 
monument to Dean Balsall, the builder of the chancel. 
There is a profusion of stained glass, including the E. 
window of seven lights, two half windows (the remainder 
being blocked up) and the American window on the N. 
wall, while on the S. wall are two others and a half one. 
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On either side the E. window are some rich canopied 
niches. Notice the Perp. doorway on ST. side, by the altar 
railings, with carvings of St. Christopher and the An- 
nunciation ; and also the carving of the Miserere seats. 
The organ by Hill, of 56 stops, occupies a position in the 
N. transept, and has some excellent wood carving on the 
sliding door. The S. transept, used as a vestry, contains 
the (broken) font in which Shakespeare was baptised, 
and the register in which this and his burial are recorded. 
There is also an altar tomb to Rich. Hill, with in- 
scriptions in English, Latin, Hebrew and Greek. One 
of the most interesting details in the ch. is the old door- 
way leading to the tower staircase just by the pulpit. 
The E. end of the N. aisle is occupied by the chapel of 
the Virgin Mary, which contains the monuments of the 
Clopton family, three in number. On the N. side is the 
altar tomb of William Clopton and his wife, the sides 
being covered with armorial bearings. Against the E. 
wall is that of Carew, Earl of Totness (d. 1629), and 
Joice, his wife, who was daughter of the last-named 
William Clopton. The effigies have much of the original 
colouring, and the front of the monument is covered 
with military emblems. On the S. side, without effigy 
or inscription lies (supposed) Sir Hugh Clopton, who 
pulled down the original Shakespeare house at Eew 
Place, and erected another in its stead. The corre- 
sponding portion of the S. aisle was dedicated to St. 
Thomas a Becket, and has some sedilia with canopies. 
The carving of grotesque animals, &c., is good, but the 
whole thing is of modern date. The W. window is a 
remarkably fine one of nine lights. 

Above the ch., equally close to the river, is the Shake- 
speare Memorial Theatre, a peculiar looking, though 
striking building of red brick, erected in 1877 for the 
purpose of annually celebrating the period of the poet's 
birth, by a series of Shakespearean representations. The 
ground was given by Mr. Flower, and the interior con- 
tains a very pretty theatre of the most perfect con- 
struction, which will hold 1000 persons, a picture gallery, 
and a library. Notice the stained glass in the staircase 
and corridor. When all is finished the space around the 
exterior will be prettily planted and laid out. The first 
Shakespearean Jubilee was held 1769, under the guidance 
of Garrick, and in 1864 the tercentenary took place. 
The completion of the theatre ensures that once in every 
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year Shakespeare's plays are performed at the very spot 
where, for the most part, they were written. 

At the corner of Chapel Lane, opposite New Place, is 
the church of the Holy Cross, or the Guild chapel, 
founded in 13th cent, by Robert de Stratford, although 
the actual building, which consists of nave, chancel, and 
west tower, only dates from Henry YII.'s time, when it 
was rebuilt by Sir Hugh Clopton. At the beginning of 
the present century, some very curious fresco wall 
paintings were found. One of them represented the 
murder of Thomas a Becket, while on the west front of 
the chancel arch were the Resurrection and the Day of 
Judgment. Unfortunately they were destroyed, and no 
traces of them left. On the S. side of the chapel is the 
Guild Hall, in the upper story of which is the Grammar 
School (p. 103). At the top of Bridge Street is the Town 
Hall, with a statue of Shakespeare on the exterior, 
given to the corporation by Garrick at the time of the 
jubilee. From this point it is but a short distance to 
the handsome bridge over the Avon, built by Sir Hugh 
Clopton. The view either way is very soft and charming 
— looking upwards, to the woods and obelisk of Wel- 
combe — while down the stream the Memorial Theatre 
and the church spire are conspicuous objects. Boats 
may be obtained for river excursions. Of modern 
buildings, the R. C. church is by Pugin, and there is a 
flourishing modern Grammar School called the College, 
founded by Dr. Collis, late rector of Stratford. 

Excursions. 

(a) To Shottery 1 m. and Luddington. Field- 
paths the whole distance, either from Chesnut 
Walk or from the G.W.R. stat. The pretty 
little hamlet of Shottery derives its interest as 
being the residence of Ann Hathaway, the wife of 
Shakespeare. She was the daughter of Richard 
Hathaway, a substantial yeoman of Shottery, 
whose family have held property from the middle 
of the 16th cent, to the present day. Ann 
Hathaway was nearly eight years older than her 
husband, and, to judge by the subsequent 
history, the union would not appear to have 
been a particularly happy one. The Hathaways 
lived in a long old-fashioned thatched cottage 
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at the further end of Shottery, which has now 
been divided into three, the one nearest the road 
being shown as the actual one in which Ann 
Hathaway dwelt. The interior no doubt exhibits 
very much the same appearance as during her 
life, and there is a collection of relics in the shape 
of furniture, linen, and various house articles, which 
is shown by an old lady, who bears the name 
of Hathaway, and is a lineal descendant of the 
family. Luddington lies about 2m. S.W. of 
Shottery, on the banks of the Avon, the road 
crossing the East and West Junction Rlv. There 
is a pretty new church here also, the old one, in 
which Shakespeare is said to have been married, 
having disappeared. 
(&) To Binton, Temple Grafton, and Bidf ord (p. 110). 

(c) Bishopston, 2m. N., is noted for a mineral well, 
containing sulphate of soda and muriatic acid, of 
considerable value in liver and dyspeptic cases. 
There is a pump-room, and the establishment goes 
by the name of the "Victoria Spa. 

(d) Alderminster, Eatington and Shipston-on-Stour 
(p. 120). 

(e) Alveston, Hampton Lucy, and Oharlecote (p. 111). 
(/) Wellesbourne and Kineton (p. 116). 

From Stratford station the rly. makes a curve and 
runs N.W., passing 1£ m. (rt.) Bishopston Spa. 

3m. Wilmcote Station, in the neighbourhood of 
which are some large lias lime works. In Wilmcote 
dwelt Mary Arden, who married Shakespeare's father. 

4}m. Be able y Station. (Junction mth Alcester 
branch, p. 99.) 

8m. Claverdon Station. The main G.W.R. 
is joined at 

10m. Hatton Station (p. 56). 



Road Excursions. 

XIV. BROOM TO STRATFORD-ON-AVON AND WARWICK. 

The journey from Broom to Stratford may be performed 
either by road or by the East and West Junction Rly., 
which, tnough made the whole distance to Kineton and 
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Towcester, is only open for passenger traffic as far as 
Stratford. 

Broom Station. (Junction with Midland line to 
Evesham and Bedditch p. 95.) 

lim. 1. on the banks of the Avon, here crossed by the 
Icknield Street, is Bidford (Inn : White Lion), a prettily 
situated village, immortalized by Shakespeare as 
" drunken Bidford." The poet and his companions had 
one day gone over to this village to a bout of ale-bibbing, 
having accepted the challenge of a party calling them- 
selves the Bidford Topers and Sippers. But the latter 
were too strong in the head for the Stratford visitors, 
who, after a lengthened carouse, gave in, and spent the 
night slumbering under a crab-tree. In revenge for the 
defeat and the disgrace, Shakespeare composed these 
lines in reference to the villages around : 

" Piping Pebworth, Dancing Marston, 
Haunted Hillborough, Hungry Grafton, 
With Dodging Exhall, Papist Wixford, 
Beggarly Broom, and Drunken Bidford." 

The ch., which overlooks the Avon, is of Norm, date, 
and was formerly larger than it now is. Bidford was 
altogether of more importance in old times, for it had 
a market granted to it by Llewelyn, Prince of Wales, 
which was in existence until the reign of Elizabeth. 

3Jm. Binton Station. Close by, the river is crossed 
into Gloucestershire. The village, some |m. 1. is unimpor- 
tant, but to the geologist, the whole of this district, 
including Bidford and Temple Grafton, which lies some 
2m. W., is full of interest, on account of the fossil insect 
remains found in the quarries of the Lower Lias (p. 8). 

8m. Stbatford-on-Avon Station, at which point 
the line ceases as far as passengers are concerned (p. 100). 

From Stratford to Warwick two roads are open to the 
pedestrian : 1. On the rt. bank of the Avon, the most 
direct route 8m. ; 2. By the 1. bank, the prettiest and 
most interesting, but the longest, 10m. 

The direct road keens very near the stream for 
the first two miles, passing under the wooded hills of 
Welcombe (R. N. Philips), crowned by an obelisk. There 
are traces of a Roman encampment near this spot. The 
chief interest of Welcombe consists in the fact that it 
was the residence of Mr. John Combe, the friend of 
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Shakespeare, whose altar tomb is in Stratford church, 
though his house has been superseded by the present 
modern one. A little behind Welcombe Hill is Clopton 
(A. Hodgson), originally the property of the family of 
that name, one of whom, Sir Hugh Clopton, built the 
bridge at Stratford and pulled down Shakespeare's house 
at New Place, erecting another which, in its turn, 
was destroyed by Mr. Gastrell. At one time Clopton 
was tenanted by Rokewood, one of the principal Gun- 
powder Plot conspirators. On the opposite side of the 
Avon is seen the tower of Alveston ch. At 2 J m. a road 
runs to Hampton Lucy 11m. (p. 112) and at 3£m. is a road 
on 1. to Snitterfield lim., the village which gave birth 
to Shakespeare's father, who resided here until his 
removal to Stratford. The ch. contains some good 
carving. A former vicar, the Rev. Mr. Jago (18th cent.) 
was a poet of some reputation. Exceedingly pretty views 
are to oe had all round Snitterfield, the country between 
the Warwick road and the railway being broken and 
wooded. In the parish is the King's Lane, down which 
King Charles II. rode behind Miss Lane, disguised as 
her groom, after the Battle of Worcester. Snitterfield 
Hall (R. N. Philips) and (nearer Welcombe) Ingon 
Grange (Col. Attye). At 5m. (rt.) a lane leads to 
Fulbrooke, the actual locality of Shakespeare's raid 
upon Sir Thomas Lucy's deer, although now disparked. 
The Castle Hill marks the spot where John Plantagenet, 
third son of Henry IV., built a castellated house in 
Fulbrooke Park, but it was eventually pulled down by 
Sir William Compton, who carried off the materials to 
build his house at Compton Winyate (p. 124). Equi- 
distant on 1. is Norbrook, where was the old manor-house 
of John Grant, the rendezvous of the conspirators of the 
Gunpowder Plot. At 7m. the road on the 1. bank (leading 
also to Wellesbourne Hastings and Kineton) runs in. 
8m. Warwick. 

The Charlecote road crosses the river at Stratford 
Bridge, giving off roads £o Kineton and Shipston-on- 
Stour, and then passing through the hamlet of Tidding- 
ton. 2m., occupying a corner within a curve of the river, 
is the pleasant village of Alveston, containing many nice 
residences. The ch., restored 1876, has transepts and a 
tower at the W. end. 3£m. 1. the lodge gate of Charlecote 
Park, though the best view of the house from the road is 
obtained at 4im., beyond where the river Dene is crossed. 
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Oharlecote (H. S. Lucy) is, apart from the beauty and 
interest of the old manor-house, one of the manjr places 
in this neighbourhood indissolubly bound up with the 
career of Shakespeare, for it was here that he, very soon 
after his marriage, became involved in serious trouble on 
account of a deer-stealing expedition. For this he was 
prosecuted by Sir Thomas Lucy, in revenge for which 
Shakespeare wrote a very bitter lampoon upon him. 

It was scarcely to be wondered that such an insult 
provoked far more indignation than the actual poaching 
offence ; nor did the poet let his revenge end here, for 
he figured Sir Thomas Lucy under the character of 
Justice Shallow in ' The Merry Wives of Windsor ' and 
in ' Henry IY.' 

There are few more picturesque mansions in the 
county than Oharlecote, which consists of a centre and 
two wings, flanked by octagonal turrets. In front is a 
gatehouse (under ordinary circumstances there is no ad' 
mission). The interior is furnished in a manner cor- 
responding to the general date, and contains paintings 
by Teniers, Potter, V andyck, Wouvermann, and others. 
The park, through which flows the Dene to join the 
Avon, is beautifully wooded, and there is an avenue of 
limes up to the house. Notice on the gateway by Dene 
Bridge the "luces," or pike, the arms of tne family. 
A little further on is Oharlecote Church, a modernised 
building of Dec. date. The Lucy chapel, separated 
from the chancel by an oak screen, contains the monu- 
ments of three Sir Thomas Lucys, viz., effigies of the 
Sir Thomas and Lady Lucy who figure in Shakespeare ; 
their son, who reposes in solitary state ; and the third 
Sir Thomas and Lady, a beautiful work bv Bernini. 
The epitaph to his wife was written, it is said, by Sir 
Thomas, but on his own monument there is none. On 
the northern side of the park is a road on 1. to Hampton 
Lucy, or Bishop Hampton, crossing the Avon by a cast- 
iron bridge, close to the confluence of the Thelesford 
Brook, a spot where once stood Thelesford Priory, 
founded, in 1204, by Sir Wm. Lucy. The ch. of Hamp- 
ton Lucy is unusually good, partly by Eichman, with 
a recent addition of an apse by the late Sir O. O. Scott. 
Over the N. porch is a parvise chamber, and the in- 
terior contains several stained glass windows and an 
oak pulpit upon serpentine columns. 

6m. The road joins the main road to Wellesbourne 
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and Kineton. On 1. is the village of Wasperton, the ch. of 
which was restored by the late Sir G. GC Scott. It has a 
good chancel-screen, and an E. window by Pugin, his 
last design. 

8m. At Barford the road crosses the Avon. The ch. 
(on rt.) belonged to the Priory of Evesham, and was 
entirely rebuilt in 1844, all except the tower, which 
bears traces of rough usage in the shape of the marks 
of the cannon-balls fired at it by the Parliamentary 
troops. Close to the road is Barford House (Brook 
Robinson) ; Barford Hill (Miss Ryland). On the other 
side the river (1.) is seen the spire of the beautiful ch. 
of Sherborne, restored, 1864, by the late Sir G. G. Scott, 
and at the cost (20,0002., it is said) of Miss Ryland, to 
whom Warwickshire in general and Birmingham in par- 
ticular (p. 69) are indebted for many munificent deeds. 
The interior has an exquisite alabaster reredos; a white 
marble font, inlaid with precious stones ; monuments to 
the Wests, who possessed the manor between the time 
of the Lucys and the Ry lands ; and a mortuary chapel, 
with an elaborate tomb, by Pugin, to Miss Ryland's 
father. In the ch.-yd. is the octagonal base and part of 
the shaft of a cross. Close by the ch. is Sherborne 
House (H. Chance). 

10m. Warwick (p. 47), the tower and gateway of 
St. James forming a most picturesque termination to 
the view. 

Road Excursions, 

XV, STRATFORD-ON-AVON TO HENLEY-IN-ARDEN AND 
BIRMINGHAM. 

As far as Bearley Station, 4}m., the Birmingham road 
runs nearly parallel with the rly., and at the foot of a 
softly wooded group of hills. 6£m. Wootton Wawen, the 
ch. of which, prettily situated on rising ground, is one of the 
most interesting in the county, containing Anglo-Saxon 
details. It consists of nave, with S. aisle and clerestory, 
chancel, and a large chantry chapel on the S. side of the 
chancel. The tower is placed eastward of the nave, and 
shows Anglo-Saxon work in the substructure, and in the 
N. and S. doors, which are circular headed, with square- 
edged moulding. The upper portion of the tower is 
later (15tb cent!), and has an embattled parapet, as has 
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also the rich clerestory, which is raised on a wall and 
pier arches of the 14th cent. The chancel arch is 
Anglo-Saxon, and is only 4 ft. 8 in. in width, while the 
arch between tower and nave is 6 ft. 9} in. The monu- 
ments are very numerous, including an altar tomb to 
John Hareweli, 1428, with brass effigies of knight in 
armour, his wife and children : another, with effigies, 
dated 1505 ; to Francis Smith, 1626, with coloured effigy 
in armour, the face having a beard, and the neck sur- 
rounded by a ruffle ; to Hon. Frances Covington, 1698 ; 
to the Somervilles of Edston ; to Henrietta, Lady Lux- 
borough, &c. The communion table is very long and 
large, apparently arranged by the Puritans so as to allow 
them to sit round it. Wootton Hall (Oapt. Haydock) 
adjoining the ch. 

8m. Henley-in-Arden. (Hotel: White Swan. Pop. 1100. 
Omnibus to Bearley Stat. Distances : Stratford-on-Avon, 
8m.; Bearley Stat. 4m.; Kingswood, 6m.; Birmingham, 
14m.) is a quiet, clean, little country town, consisting of 
one long street ; the principal objects of interest being the 
church and the market cross, the latter formed of a base, 
a shaft, surmounted by four enriched niches, containing 
the Holy Trinity, the Crucifixion, and St. Peter, the 
fourth being mutilated. The ch. (late Perp.) has 
nave with N. aisle, chancel, pinnacled tower at* the west 
end, and a beautiful porch with an embattled parapet 
and trefoil headed panels. The roof of the nave and 
choir has sculptures of angels holding shields, and there 
is some fragmentary stained glass. Adjoining the ch. 
on N. side was a guild founded by Lord Sudely in 15th 
cent. The history of Henley is very slight, though it 
was of more importance in old times than it is now, 
having been a borough t. Edward I., and the property 
of the de Montf orts, for which the town suffered after 
the battle of Evesham. Close to the town on E. is 
Beaudesert, where, on a mound above the ch., stood the 
castle built by Thurston de Montfort, which has long 
disappeared. The ch. is of different dates, but princi- 
pally Norman, with insertions of later date. On S. side 
are a Norm, doorway and windows, and there is a Norm. 
E. window with zigzag mouldings. The Norman chancel 
is a parallelogram with rectangular termination, and 
there is an exquisite chancel arch with zigzag mouldings 
and scalloped capitals. The tower, which lias Norm. 
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buttresses, is crowned with a pyramidal roof. Beaudeserfc 
was the birthplace of Robert Jago, the author of * Edge- 
hill,' and a local poet of considerable repute, who was 
afterwards vicar of Snitterfield. The visitor should 
ascend the hill above the village, which commands a 
beautiful view, extending from the Malverns to Edgehill. 
Some 2m. E. is the village of Preston Bagot, the church 
placed on a hill. It is of Norm, date, though much 
altered, lm. N. is Preston Bagot House (W. Onslow), an 
old timber buildingof the time of James I, On the other 
side the canal is i arningale Common, a good hunting- 
ground for the botanist. There is a tumulus upon it. 
and a camp at Barmoor, which lies to the S. Nearly 4m, 
S.W. of Henley-in-Arden (between it and Studley) is 
Moreton Bagot ch., which has a timber belfry and a 
singular half-blocked window on the S., which was pro- 
bably used for outward confession. About 2m. W. of 
Henley in the parish of Ullenhall, is the park of Barrels 
(T. H. Newton), where formerly dwelt the Lady Lux- 
borough, half-sister to Visct. Bolingbroke. There are 
several old moated houses in the neighbourhood. 

9£ m. A little to rt. is Oamp Hill, where is a tumulus, 
probably an outpost of the camp at Harborough Banks 
by Kingswood Station. On 1. a road runs to Tanworth 
3 J m., passing the moated house of Botley Bank. Tan* 
worth is situated on the high ground in wnich the waters 
of the Alne have their source, the church spire being 
conspicuous from afar. At the end of the village, an 
avenue of over 1 mile, which must formerly have been 
magnificent before the trees were cut down, leads to 
Umberslade (G. F. Muntz) formerly the seat of the 
Earl of Plymouth. 

At 10 m. the road ascends Liverdon Hill, and there 
is a perceptible change in the country, which becomes 
bleaker in character. 11 m., road on rt. leads to Lap- 
worth, the manor of which belonged to the De Mont- 
forts, and afterwards to Sir Wm. Catesby, the friend of 
Richard III., who was beheaded after the Battle of Bos- 
worth Field. The Robert Oatesby who was engaged in 
the Gunpowder Plot was born, 1573, at Bushwood Hall 
(which lies nearly 2 m. S. near Oopt Heath), a very 
characteristic mansion of the 14th century. The moat 
is still traceable. He died 1605 at Hoibeach, during the 
attack made upon the house in which the conspirators 
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had taken refuge. Lapworth ch., which belongs to 
Merton College, is very interesting, and was nearly re- 
built in the 15th century. It consists of nave, with 
aisles and clerestory, chancel with a chapel on N. side, 
a porch with chapel above, and a tower with spire, con- 
nected with the N. aisle by a vestibule. 12 m. on 1. is 
the site of an old chapel at Nuthurst, and an obelisk in 
the grounds of Umberslade. The Stratford-on-Avon 
canal is crossed at Hockley House, a noted " change " 
house in the coaching times. Packwood, (p. 56), lies 
1 m. rt. At 14 m., Monkspath Bridge, the infant Blithe 
is crossed, the road for the next 3m. being known as 
Monkspath Street and Shirley Street. 18l (rt.) Hall 
Green. On left the river Cole rises at Sarehole, near 
which is the old timber and plaster house of Swans- 
hurst. Westward the Spring Hill College on Billesley 
Common is a conspicuous object. The road enters 
Birmingham suburbs at 20} m., Sparkbrodk, from 
whence it is rather over 2 m. into New Street. 

Another road may be taken to Birmingham from 
Wootton Wawen, turning 1. at 7 m. (from Stratford), and 
skirting, 9 m., the park of Barrels. On 1. is the village 
of UUenhall. At 10} m. Worcestershire is entered, the 
scenery at Oldberrow Hill and Gorgot Hill (11} m.), 
where the Alcester road falls in, being exceedingly pretty. 

One of the finest views in the whole county is to be 
had from Upper Skilts, a little S. of Gorgot Hill. 



Eoad Excursions. 

XVI. ALCESTER TO STRATFORD - ON - AVON, LOXLEY, 
WELLESBOURNE, KINETON AND FENNY COMPTON. 

From Alcester it is 8m. to Stratford. The road 
crosses the Arrow at Oversley Green, running at the 
foot of a charmingly wooded hill, and leaving the 
village of Kinwarton some little distance on 1. At 3m. is 
a road, rt., to Temple Grafton, it being scarcely neces- 
sary to remind the geologist that he is in the Lias insect 
district, and should not neglect to explore any bit of 
section across which he may come. The road now 
ascends a considerable hill, leaving on 1. Billesley, the 
ch. of which was rebuilt 1692 by Bernard WbaJley, whoso 
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arms are in E. window. There is a brass to his wife, 
1700. BiUesley was the birthplace of William Trimell, 
who was the president of the first English parliament. 
7m. rt. road to Shottery (p. 108). (The deviation into the 
hamlet and so into Stratford by the fields, will not be 
much more than half a mile.) iVom Stratford (p. 100) 
cross the bridge, follow the Warwick road for a very 
short distance, and take first turning on rt. 4m. the 
village of Loxley, situated at the foot of a gently rising 
and well wooded range of hills. Although there is not 
very much now left to show it, Loxley is a place of very 
great antiquity, the ch. having been founded in 774 by 
Offa, King of Mercia, and the place known in Domesday as 
Locheslei. Since its original foundation the ch. has been 
twice rebuilt, once in the 13th cent., and again in the 
17th cent. Of the earliest ch. there is a trace, in the 
shape of some Anglo-Saxon herring-bone work in the 
chancel, and of the second, in the piscina. It once 
belonged to the Priory of Worcester. Mr. Burgess 
believes that Loxley is the native place of Robin Hood, 
although there are two others bearing the same name in 
England. Loxley Hall (J. C. Jones). Skirting the Welles- 
bourne woods, in 2m. is reached the little town of Welles- 
bourne Hastings. {Inn : King's Head. Pop. 1286. Dis- 
tances : Warwick, 7$m. ; Stratford, 6m. ; Loxley, 2m. ; 
Charlecote, lm. ; Kineton, 5m.) WeUesbourne consists of 
two distinct townships, viz., WeUesbourne Hastings and 
WeUesbourne Montf ord, separated from each other by 
the Dene river, and each having its own rates and officials. 
The distinctive names show that the WeUesbournes were 
under the protection of powerful families, causing them 
to be prosperous places, and this was increased by 
Edward I. granting the privilege of a weekly market and 
annual fair. The ch., originally built by the first Earl 
of Warwick, was renewed in 1847 as a memorial to the 
late Sir John Mordaunt; and it contains reredos and 
sedilia by Wyatt, and a good deal of stained glass, one 
of the windows having been shown in the Exhibition of 
1851. There is a brass to Sir T. Le Strange, t. Henry 
VI. , and the bells are said to have been brought from 
Thelesf ord Priory, near Charlecote. WeUesbourne House 
(Ool. Paulett). It is a charming walk of about 2m. up 
the vaUey of the Dene, to Walton, the ch. of which, 
built in the last cent., in lieu of a previous Norm, one, 
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and which contains the old font, is situated in the pre- 
cincts of Walton Park (Sir Chas. Mordaunt). The man- 
sion is from the design of the late Sir G. G. Scott. The 
Fosse road is crossed near this by the East and West 
Junction Rly. 2m. N.E. of Wellesbourne is the village 
of Newbold Pacey, and the same distance E. is Morton 
Morrell, near the Fosse road. A local tradition says that 
Amy Robsart was kept in captivity in the old hall, which 
once belonged to the Earl of Leycester. From Welles- 
bourne the road ascends Bath Hill, charming views being 
obtained from the summit, and a little further on is 
Bowshott Wood, in which grows the Bowshott oak, a 
giant of unexceptionable proportions. There are also 
tumuli in the wood. 3m. 1. Oompton Yerney, the beauti- 
ful seat of Lord Willoughby de Broke, with an extensive 
lake in the grounds. Originally a manor of the 1st Earl 
of Warwick, it became the property of Sir Richard 
Yerney, or Yarney, t. Henry Y., who resided here and 
built a fine house. The present one was erected in the 
last cent, by Adam, and contains a room with panel 
painting by Zuechero. On rt. of road is Oombrook ch. 
(E.Dec.) 

5m. Kineton, or Kington. (Inns: Swan; Bed Lion. 
Pop. 1276. Distances: Warwick, 11m.; Stratford, 
11m.; Banbury, 12m.; Fenny Corwpton, 5m.; Corwpton 
Vemey, 2m. ; Edgehill Meld, 2Jm.) It is uncertain what 
is the proper name of this little town, some calling it 
Kington from the circumstance of an old castle, called 
King John's, having existed here; others considering 
that it should be Kineton, and that the well close to the 
castle site is dedicated to St. Keyne (the patron saint 
of wells in general). It is a sleepy, decayed place, which 
the opening of the East and West Junction Rly. might 
perhaps galvanise into life. The ch. is cruciform, partly 
E. E. and partly Perp., and contains the sepulchral 
effigy of a priest. There is a modern Grammar School, 
founded by Lord Willoughby of Kineton House, lm. 
S.W., close to the rly., is Butler's Marston, the manor 
house of which (M. Malcolm) was the property of the 
Woodwards, the representative of whom raised a troop 
for the King during the war, but was slain in sight of 
home at the battle 1642. The ch. (Norman) was restored, 
1872, by White, and contains brasses to the Woodward 
family. There are two tumuli in the parish. 
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Urn. N.B. is Chadshunt ch., E. E. 

Immediately facing Kineton is the long terrace ridge 
of Edgehill, surmounted by a tower (3£m. from Kine- 
ton), erected 1750, to mark the spot where the centre 
of the Royalist army was posted on the day of the 
battle, Oct. 23rd, 1642. The Parliamentary army was 
commanded bv Lord Essex, the Royalists by King 
Charles himself and Prince Rupert. The* chief brunt 
of the contest lay in the plain below, on the lands called 
Thistle and Battle Farms; and although the result was 
indecisive, there is no doubt but that the Parliamentary 
troops had the best of it. The Earl of Lindsay and his 
son were taken prisoners, the royal standard captured, 
and the King was himself in imminent danger of the 
same fate, being, with less than a hundred horse, within 
half a musket shot of the enemy. A clump of firs 
marks the spot where 500 of the slain were interred. 
The ch. of Radway, some way up the slope (restored 
1866), has a recumbent effigy of one of the Royalists 
who fell ; and in the ch.-yd. is a monument to Captain 
Kingsmill, who shared the same fate. Radway Grange 
(Rev. W. S. Miller). Apart from the interest of the field 
of battle, there is a magnificent view, extending into 
14 counties, from the tower, or from any part of this 
elevated table-land, which may be considered as the 
northern spur of the Cotswolds. A little farther on, in 
a hollow, is Ratley, the ch.-yd. of which has an ancient 
preaching cross, ljm. S. is Upton House (W. H. Jen- 
kins), the grounds remarkable for the number of fish- 
ponds. At the N. end of the plateau is Nadbuiy Camp, a 
good instance of a British defensive village, surrounded 
by a vallum and fosse. There is a similar one at Bar- 
moor (p. 115). Just before reaching the camp, the main 
road to Banbury turns to the S. (3im. from Kineton), 
and that to Warmington keeps straight along the edge 
of the hill. Warmington, in former days, possessed a 
Benedictine Priory, founded by Newburgh, 1st Earl of 
Warwick, which subsequently Henry VI. handed over 
to the Carthusians. The ch. (restored 1871), from whence 
there is a very wide view, is unusually interesting, its 
date being principally Trans.-Norm. and Dec. The 
nave is separated from the aisles by four Norm, and 
one Dec. arch. Attached to the chancel (which has a 
piscina and sedilia) on the N. side is a re- vestry, entered 

V 
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by an ogee-headed doorway, and containing an altar. 
In the S.W. angle is a flight of steps, leading to a 
chamber with a fireplace and a retiring closet — an un- 
tisual example of the domvs inchm. The ch. also con- 
tains Dec. windows, with exceedingly good tracery. In 
the ch.-yd. is the grave of Oapt. Alexander Gourden, 
killed at Edgehill, who was buried here in company 
with 20 private soldiers. 

2m. NT is the village of Avon Dassett (follow the 
Warwick road lm. and turn to rt.), the ch. of which 
contains an almost unique monument of a deacon, a 
former incumbent, before he had taken priest's orders. 
It consists of an effigy upon a slab of dark Forest marble, 
lving beneath a horizontal canopy, composed of a semi- 
circular arch, above which is an engraving of some 
buildings. Mr. Bloxam says that there is only one 
other such instance of a deacon's effigy in England, viz., 
at Fumess Abbey. Further N. lies Burton Dassett, said 
to have once been a flourishing market-town under the 
name of Chipping Dassett. The ch. has some Norman 
details. Oliver Cromwell is said to have witnessed the 
Battle of Edgehill from the tower, and to have been so 
startled with the apparent ill success of his army, that 
he slid down the bell-ropes and ran away. On the hills 
above the village is an old beacon-tower, which was the 
first to transmit the result of Edgehill battle to London. 
From Burton Dassett it is about l£m. to Fenny Oompton, 
p. 41. (Station on G.W.R.) 

2m. N.E. of Warmington is Farnborough, called in 
Domesday " Feme berge." The church was restored in 
1875 by the late Sir Gilbert Scott. Farnborough Hall 
(Ven. Archdeacon Holbeche). 2m. S. of Warmington is 
ohotswell ch., which has a singular Puritanical arrange- 
ment of seats at east end of the chancel. 



Road Excursions. 

XVII. STRATFORD-ON-AVON TO EATINGT0N, EDGEHILL, 
AND BANBURY. 

Cross the Avon and keep straight on : 3m. 1. Lower 
Goldicote, soon after which the East and West Junction 
Rly. is crossed. 5Jm. is the village of Upper Eatington 
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or Ettington, the ch. of which is dedicated to St. Thomas 
a Becket. On rt. (2m.) is Lower Eatington and Eating- 
ton Park, the beautiful seat of the family of Shirley, 
" the only one in the county," according to Dugdale, 
" which glories in an uninterrupted succession of owners 
for so long a term of time." What Dugdale wrote in 
the 17th cent, holds good at the present time. The first 
owner of the manor after the Conquest was Henry de 
Ferrars, which name was revived in the 17th cent., 
when Charles II. created the son of Sir Robert Shirley, 
Baron Ferrars of Chartley. The old ch. has only the 
tower and south transejjt remaining, the latter forming 
the chapel of the mansion, and the burial-place of the 
Shirleys. It contains an altar tomb to Sir Ralph 
Shirley and his wife, (t. Edward I.), also one to Robert, 
1st Earl Ferrars, 1717. The centre figure is that of the 
Hon. G. Shirley, and on each side of him Lord and Lady 
Ferrars in coronation robes. The house has a series of 
sculptures bv Armstead^ representing incidents in the 
life of the Shirley family. The pari: is extensive, and 
noted for its growth of hawthorns. It is skirted on the 
W. by the Stour, which divides the counties of Warwick 
and Worcester. 

7Jm. Pillerton Priors, the ch. of which belonged to 
a priory in Normandy, but was burnt down 1666. Pil- 
lerton Hercy ch., lm. 1., has a good carved roof of 
17th cent. 

Nearly 3m. rt. in a very isolated district is Whatcote ; 
with an interesting ch. — a Norm, arch on the N. side, 
nave and chancel Perp., tower E.E. There is a monument 
with brass to Thomas Nelle, a former rector, and one 
to another rector, John Davenport, 1597, who held the 
living for 70 years, and died at the age of 101. In the 
ch.-yd. is an ancient cross, ljm. rt. Oxhill ch. (restored 
1878) is Norm, with Perp. tower. It has a good chancel 
screen, and an inscribed slab with inscription to one 
Daniel Blackford, a Royalist. 

lOJm. is a road on rt. 2m., to Tysoe, a village well 
situated on the slopes of the Edgehill. The ch. is Norm, 
and E.E., and there was, it is said, a Saxon ch. on the 
same site. It consists of chancel, nave, with aisles, and 
clerestory. Some of the old pews are worth notice. 
There is a portion of a cross in the churchyard. The 
chief curiosity of Tysoe, and indeed of this part of the 
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countryside, is the Red Horse, a gigantic figure cut from 
the soil in the hill, like its fellow in the Vale of White 
Horse. Tradition asserts that this was due to Neville, 
Earl of Warwick (the king-maker) who, at the battle of 
Towton, killed his steed, so that he should be obliged to 
share the danger with the meanest of his soldiers, 
calling out : " Let him fly that fly will, I will tarry with 
him that will tarry with me." An annual " scouring " 
of the Red Horse used to take place on Palm Sunday, 
the anniversary of the battle, and several lands in the 
parish were held on the tenure of this proceeding. 

At 12m. the summit of Edgehill is reached (p. 119). 
The road, passing to N. of Upton House (W. H. Jenkins) 
and skirting the park, runs due S., leaving the village of 
Hornton in a hollow to 1. At 134m. the road enters 
Northamptonshire. 18£m. Banbury. (Stat. G.W.R.) 

Road Excursions. 

XVlir. STRATFORD-ON-AVON TO SHIPST0N-0N-ST0UR AND 
M0RET0N-IN-THE-MARSH. 

For the first half dozen miles the road is accompanied 
by a tramway which connects Stratford with Moreton, 
and serves a considerable district. Take the road to rt. 
on the other side the bridge, crossing lm. the East and 
West Junction Rly. 2m. rt. the village of Clifford 
Chambers in Gloucestershire, and 3m. rt. that of Ather- 
stone-on-Stour, the (Dec.) ch. of which contains a monu- 
ment to Dr. Thomas 1710, the editor of 'Dugdale.' 
4£ rt., on the opposite bank of the Stour, is Whitchurch, 
the ch. of which contains a slab to the wife of Sir 
Thomas Overbury, whose uncle was poisoned in the 
Tower 1613 for endeavouring to dissuade the Earl of 
Somerset from marrying the divorced Countess of Essex. 
The Sir Thomas Overbury, who met with this sad fate, 
was a native of Hmington, about 4m. S. of Whitchurch. It 
has a rather fine cruciform ch. of Norm, and E.E. dates. 
Opposite Whitchurch, though in Worcester, is the village 
of Alderminster. At 6m. the Stour is crossed at Up- 
thorp, the road on 1. skirting Eatington Park (p. 121), 
and leading (2|m.) to Upper Eatington. On 1., 8£, is 
the village of Halford, a ousy place in the old coaching 
days. The ch. was restored, 1861. Halford is noted 
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for the beauty of its bowling-green. 10m. 1. Honington 
ch., with a pretty spire, was restored 1878. Honington 
Hall (F. Townsend.) 

11m. Shipston-on-Stotjb. (Hotel, George. Pop. 1743. 
Distances: Moreton-in-the-Mareh) 8£m.; Brailes, 5m.; 
Stratford-on-Avon, 11m. ; Chvppmg Norton, 12 m. ; Long 
Compton, 74m.) was once in a more flourishing 
condition than it now is, as is natural for a town which 
has been so long shut off from the world from lack 
of railway communication. It has, however, a good 
agricultural trade, and its sheep market is one of the 
largest in the kingdom. The church was restored in 
1858 by the late G. R Street, lm. S.E. of Shipston is the 
village of Barcheston, the ch. of which (E.E.) contains 
an excellent example of priest's chamber (domus incluti) 
attached to the tower. There is also a monument to the 
Willington family, and the antiquary will, be interested 
in the black-letter copy of Erasmus' Paraphrase, which, 
however, is chained to the bench. From Shipston the 
road still pursues the valley of the Stour, which it 
crosses at 12im., the little village of Tidmington, entering 
again into "Warwickshire. Barmington ch. on the rt. 
bank of the river is E.E., and possesses a stone pulpit. 

15m. At. Little Wolford the road to Long Compton 
and Chipping Norton turns off 1. Great Wolford ch. is 
Ferp., and mere are traces of a Saxon entrenchment 
close by. 2m. S. is Barton-on-the-Heath, the ch. of 
which has a good Norman chancel arch. Barton House 
(Major Bird) was built by Inigo Jones, and was formerly 
the residence of the Overbury family (p. 122). From 
Great Wolford it is nearly 3m. to the boundary of the 
county, marked by the Four Shire Stone at the point of 
junction of the counties of Warwick, Worcester, Oxford, 
and Gloucester. The last-named is now entered, and in 
about lim. the pedestrian enters 

19im. Mobeton-in-the-Mabsh. (Stat. G.W.R.) 



Eoad Excursions. 

XIX. SHIPSTON-ON-STOUR TO BRAILES, LONG COMPTON 
AND CHIPPING NORTON. 

From Shipston the Banbury road must be taken, 
leaving Barcheston on rt., and entering a very pic- 
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turesque bit of country, which in Camden's day was 
known as the " Feldon, ' in contradistinction to that of 
the woodland, or " Arden." The road ascends a consider- 
able hill at 4 m. Over Brailes, where on L are traces of 
an encampment. One of the head waters of the Stour 
is crossed at 5m. Brailes, where the church (of mixed 
styles), is of remarkable interest, and was formerly called 
" the Cathedral of the Feldon." It is of Perp. and Dec. 
styles, consisting of nave with aisles and clerestory, 
chancel, S. porch and W. tower (Perp.) 120 ft. in height, 
of three stages, with embattled parapet and crocketted 
finials. The clerestory, with its carved cornice, gur- 
goyle, and open work of the (Dec.) parapet is very 
noteworthy. The church is 165 ft. in length, the piers 
of the nave, which has six bays, resting on Norm, 
foundations. The clerestory has twelve windows, each 
being of two cinquefoiled lights with square heads. 
The E. window is of five lights, the Perp. W. window of 
four, both being of stained glass. The font is octagonal, 
carved with rich tracery, and there is an altar tomb to 
R. Davies (17th cent.) 

lim. N. is Winderton, where a pretty memorial ch. 
has been built by Canon Thoyts. It is E.E. in style, is 
apsidal, and has a rather elaborate arcaded porch, lm. 
further N., in the direction of Edgehill, is the fine old 
mansion of Compton Winyate, a seat of the Marquis of 
Northampton, very snugly situated in one of the little 
Cotswold valleys — so snugly, indeed, that Camden speaks 
of it as Compton in the Hole. The mansion, an irregular 
old-fashioned building, in its palmy days contained 
eighty-one rooms, and was erected by Sir Wm. Compton, 
(whose monument is in the church) Master of the Ord- 
nance, 1645, from the materials of the Castle of Fulbrook 
(p. 111). It is quadrangular, on the right of the court 
being the room where Henry VIII. slept when he visited 
Sir William, and on the 1. the room in which Charles I. 
slept the night before Edgehill. It was celebrated for 
the ceiling of the large hall, which was painted to repre- 
sent day and night. In this hall should be noticed the 
screen and minstrels' gallery, the quaint carvings and 
tapestry, " the whole house being a wilderness of queer 
rooms — a gigantic hiding-place, while the chimneys are 
a marvel. They are of brick, twisted, knotted, turned, 
fluted, billeted, capped, zigzag, and ornamented in every 
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conceivable form." Here was born Compton, Bishop of 
London, who held the see during the whole time thab 
Sir 0. Wren's work was going on at St. Paul's. 

From Brailes, the road should be followed to Sutton, 
2m., the church of which has an early Norm, (some say, 
Saxon,) doorway. 

lm. further down the river is Oherrington ch., which 
has a rich canopied tomb, with effigy, supposed to be 
that of a squire or Franklin in the costume of the 14th 
cent., viz., a tunic, super-tunic, and a kind of tippet, or 
" cote and hood," such as is mentioned in Chaucer. 2m. 
S.E. of Oherrington is Whichford ch., E.E. and Perp., 
which has a S. transept, clerestory and a rather fine 
tower. 2m. S.W. of the latter village is the straggling 
village of Long Compton, very near the border of the 
county, which, in the time of Henry III., was of suffi- 
cient importance to have a weekly market and annual 
fair. The church, restored 1863, has an unusual feature 
in the vestry being on the S. side of the chancel. 

The lower road from Long Compton to Chipping 
Norton crosses high ground into Oxfordshire at the second 
mile, passing the very singular group of upright stones 
called the Rollwright, Kollrich, or King's Stones, a 
circle 105 ft. in diameter, the centre planted with firs. 
About 300 ft. to N. is the King's Stone (in Warwick- 
shire), and 1000 ft. to the S.E. are three upright and two 
prostrate stones called the Five Whispering Knights. 
Camden believes these remains to commemorate some 
great battle, but the probability is, that they are of 
Druidical origin. A local tradition says that a Danish 
prince came over to invade England, and when he landed 
at Dover he consulted a seer, whose oracular response 
was — 

" When Long Compton you shall see, 
You shall King of England be." 

He arrived at this spot, and, on stepping forward in 
advance of his men, was immediately changed into the 
King's Stone, while the five knights, his immediate 
attendants, shared the same fate. The legend does not 
state, however, what became of the rest of the army. One 
of these stones was carried away by a sacrilegious wretch 
to make a stepping-stone over his brook, but he was so 
tormented by spirits, that he was obliged to bring it 
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back again. Geologically, they all consist of the Coral 
Rag from the Inferior Oolite rocks, and have evidently 
been brought from some distance. There is a wide and 
beautiful view from the hill, at the bottom of which is 
the village of Little Rollwright. From here it is 
2&m. to 

Chipping Norton. {Station G.W.R. Hotel, White 
Hart. Pop. 4167.) 
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Two-sHULnra seeks 

OP 

TOURISTS' GUIDES. 



BERKSHIRE. By E. Wal- 

ford, M.A. 
CAMBRIDGE. By A. J 

Hill, B.A., F.S.S. 
CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

By B. Clarke. 
CORNWALL. By W. H. 

Tregellas. 
DERBYSHIRE. ByJ.C.Cox. 
DEVON, North. By R. N. 

Worth, F.G.S. 
DEVON, South. By R. N. 

Worth, F.G.S. 

The above Guides to North and South 
Devon if required in one volume, 3s. 6d. 
DORSET. By R.,N. Worth, 

F.G.S. 
ENGLISH LAKE DIS- 
TRICT. ByH.I.Jenkinson, 

F.R.G.S. 
ESSEX. By E. Walford, M.A. 
HAMPSHIRE. By G. P. 

Bevan, F.G.S. 



KENT. By G. P. Bevan, F.G.S. 
LONDON (Tourists' Guide 

Through). By the Rev. W. 

J. Loftie, B.A., F.S.A. 
LONDON (Round About). 

By the Rev. W. J. Loftie, BJL, 

F.S.A. 
NORFOLK. By Walter Rye. 
SOMERSETSHIRE. ByR. 

N. Worth, F.G.S. 
SURREY. By G. P. Bevan, 

F.G.S. 
SUSSEX. By G. F. Chambers, 

F.R.A.S. 
WARWICK. By G. P. Bevan, 

F.G.S. 
YORKSHIRE, North and 

East Ridings. ByG. P. Bevan, 

F.G.S. 
YORKSHIRE, West Riding. 

By G. P. Bevan, F.G.S. 



Fcap. 8vo, Cloth, with Maps, &o. 

«• These County Guides of Mr. Stanford can be carried about in a very email 
P^P mJ!! thout any feeIIn 8 of inconvenience, and are thoroughly practical and 
intelligible in their method, contain all necessary instructions as to means of 
locomotion, hotels, &c., and quite as much topographical, geological, historical, 

and antiquarian information as can be conveniently devoured on the spot 

amply sufficient, indeed, to satisfy all but specialists. The authors of these 
handy guides speak from adequate personal knowledge of their respective 
counties, and each guide is well provided with useful maps and plans. We 
should think these portable and carefully written County Guide-books would 
be welcome, not only to those who are compelled to consider the question of 
expense, but to those—and they are many— who object to the constant irritation 
of the more bulky guide-books, which are a burden in the hand, and cannot be 
pat into any reasonable pocket."-*- rimes. 

" For the pedestrian, horseman, and bicyclist, a handy pocket-guide is almost 
Indispensable. Mr. Stanford has estimated the situation correctly, and, as far as 
we can judge, has made most creditable provision. Nothing can be more con- 
venient than the volumes of this little two-shilling county series; the type 
though closely printed is clear, and they are nearly as light and twice as portable 
as a iairly filled cigar-case/'— Saturday Review. 

London: EDWARD STANPOBD, 55, Oharing Gross, S.W. 
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STANFORD S TWO-BH1LLING TOXTBIBTS GUIDES. 

TOURISTS' GUIDE THROUGH LONDON 

Comprising Historical Summary and Notices of the Principal Objects 
of Interest which may be Visited during a few days* Residence ; 

With Lists of the Principal Hotels, Theatres, Hallway Stations, Churches, 
Exhibitions, and other Notes likely to be useful to the Sightseer. 

By the REV. W. J. LOFTIE, B.A., F.S.A., 

Author of " Round About London," " In and Out of London," &c, 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth, with Map and Three Plans, Is. 



* Mr. Lottie's name is warrant enough for the excellence of the unpretending 
little volume lately issued by Mr. Stanford for the use of the traveller who 
finds himself for the first time in London, or it may be added, for the resident 
in London who knows nothing or little of the interests and attractions' with 
which Mr. Loftie deals. Mr. Lottie's aim has been to provide his traveller 
with matter for a week's attention without overburdening him, and it is 
perhaps needless to say that he has attained his object. The historical part of 
the volume, in which the author, as he points out, differs from some authorities 
in vogue, is particularly interesting."— Saturday Review. 

" To the casual visitor to London, who has only a few days to spare for sight- 
seeing and desires to make an economical and intelligent use of his time, a good 
guide-book is invaluable. To such we can honestly recommend * Through 
London.' It contains neither too much nor too little for its purpose ; and is the 
production of a man who knows his subject in its literary and historical aspects, 
who has opinions firmly held, and is capable of expressing them in a clear and 
attractive style. The sketch map shows the main thoroughfares, with railway 
lines, and so on, at a glance, and there are in addition plans of various notable 
buildings."— Aberdeen Daily Free Press. 



BOUND ABOUT LONDON: 

Historical, Archaeological, Architectural, and Picturesque Notes, 
suitable for the tourist, 

Within a Circle of Twelve Miles. 

To which are added Specimens of Short Walking Excursions and Visits to 
Hatfield, Knole, St. Albans, and Windsor. 

By the REV. W. J. LOFTIE, B.A.^ F.S.A. 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth, with a Map and copious Index, 2s. 



" There is no end to the many associations of the places which are recalled 
Jo memory by turning over the pages of this little book, or by ransacking the 
reminiscences of some of one's own rambles. To those who have traversed the 
ground this book will be a pleasant reminder, and with its help they can visit 
the scenes again without leaving their easy chairs; to those who have yet to 
visit the many places, so close at hand, which are endeared to us by the lives or 
consecrated to us by the deaths or graves of our great men, this will be a useful 
and pleasant guide.*'— Times. 

"• Round about London' is especially intended for the excursionist who 
wishes to turn to good account his Saturday half-holiday. This is not the first 
book of the kind that has been published with this object, but it is the most 
concise and the most exact." — Pall Mall Gazette. 



London: EDWAED STANTOBD, 55, Oharing Gross, S.W. 
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Stanford's two-shilling toubists' guides. 
TOURISTS' GUIDE TO CORNWALL 

AND THE SCILLY ISLES. 

Containing full information concerning all the principal Places 
and Objects of Interest in the County. 

By WALTEB H. TREGELLAS, 
Chief Draughtsman, War Office. 

With Map* 

«* We cannot help expressing onr delight with Mr. W. H. Tregella8*s masterly 
* Gnide to Cornwall and the Scilly Isles/ Mr. Tregellas is an accomplished 
antiquary and scholar, and writes with love and complete knowledge of his 
subject. For anyone interested in one of the most Interesting English counties 
we could recommend no better guide to its geology, history, people, old language, 
industries, antiquities, as well as topography; and the well-selected list of 
writers on Cornwall will be of the greatest service in enabling the reader to 
pursue the subject to its limits." — The Timet, 

"A capital Guide to Cornwall."— The Athenceum. 

** Mr. Tregellas has compiled his Guide with great judgment. The general 
tourist could not desire a better companion."— The Academy. 



TOURISTS* GUIDE TO THE COUNTY 
OF DERBY. 

With full information relative to the principal Places and 
Objects of Interest therein. 

ByJ.aCOX, 

Author of M Notes on the Churches of Derbyshire." 

With Map. 

M The guide is excellent, and one of the best and most sensible ever written 
to help the tourist in his rambles through one of the most attractive counties 
in England." — Manchester Examiner. 

"We can welcome the compact and useful guide before us, as one which will 
be invaluable to the tourist among our beautiful dales. When we say that it 
has been written and compiled by Mr. J. C. Cox, we give the readers every 
guarautee for the accuracy of its contents. The guide is a work of interest for 
general readers, and we cordially commend it to their study. There is a 
useful map appended."— Derby Timet. 



London: EDWAED STANTOBD, 55, Charing Cross, S.W. 
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Stanford's two-shilling tourists' guides. 
TOURISTS* GUIDE TO NORTH DEVON 

AND THE BXMOOB DISTRICT. 

By B. N. WORTH, F.G.S., &c., 
Author of • History of Plymouth," Ac., ftc. 

With Map. 

"The high praise with which we welcomed Mr. Worth's Guide to South 
Devon has since been verified by local experience of its utility. The same 
trustworthy companion now introduces us to the Northern Coast, which 
possesses no less attraction for the tourist As a faithful guide to the visitor 
who wishes to omit nothing that deserves attention we certainly commend this 
little book."— Academy. 

** The author has hit the mark be aimed at, which was to give the tourist the 
greatest amount of practically useful information condensed into the smallest 
compass. It is well and cleverly done from beginning to end, and will be 
worth all its cost when put in the corner of the bookshelf after tbe tour is over, 
as a book of reference."— Western Times. 

" Mr. Worth is a prince amongst itinerists. His routes are clearly laid down, 
and his descriptions of places and objects to be seen are both entertaining and 
concise."— Iac&s Mercury. 



TOURISTS' GUIDE TO SOUTH DEVON : 

RAIL, RIVER, COAST, AND MOOR. 

By R. N. WORTH, F.G.S., ftc^ 

Author of "History of Plymouth," •« The Progress of Mining Skill ta the West . 
of England," &c. 

With Map, and Plan of Exeter Cathedral. 

M A very well-written, compact, and instructive guide, which embodies 
all the information the tourist pan reasonably require with regard to the 
points of interest in tbe district, and will enable anybody who follows tbe 
course it suggests to see a great deal in a comparatively short space of time." — 
Scotsman. 

" It is the Gnide for the tourist— compact— easily going into the side pocket, 
precise, giving just that information which is needed to secure intelligent 
enjoyment. Moderate in price, and above all accompanied by an excellent 
map." — Torquay Times. 

"The information it gives is full without diffnseness. Distances are clearly 
stated, and the names given of hotels, places of interest, with their historic and 
other associations, as they are reached on the route."— Leeds Mercury. 



London: EDWAED STAKTOBD, 55, Charing dross, 8.W. 
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STANFORD 8 TWO-SHILLING TOUBISTS GUIDES. 

TOURISTS' GUIDE TO HAMPSHIRE, 

INCLUDING THE ISLE OP WIGHT. 

By G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.GJ3., F.S.S. 
With Map, and Plan of Winchester Cathedral 



M Mr. Phillips Bevan is a practised hand at guide-book making, and this 
year he has added to his already longish list a guide to Hampshire and the Isle 
of Wight* which contains much varied and useful information." — Timet. 

u Tourists to Hampshire and the Isle of Wight will, in this concise and port- 
able book, find all the Information they require to enable them to enjoy their 
trips from place to place in this county, and the adjoining 'garden isle.' " — 
Hampshire Advertiser. 

" A compact, handy, and reliable little volume, very neatly got up in a style 
excellently suited to its purpose. It has a map, and is full of facts respecting 
the places to be visited in the various excursions planned. ... A large 
amount of information is compressed into small space."— Winchester Observer. 

" The visitor could not have a more complete, concise, or pleasanter com- 
panion during a visit to our beautiful county."— Southampton Observer, 

> " May be honestly recommended. It is a concise epitome of county matter, 
and may point the way to many a pleasant ride or ramble."— Ramsey Register, 



TOURISTS* GUIDE TO THE COUNTY 
OF KENT. 

Containing full information concerning all its favourite Places 
of Resort, both on the Coast and Inland, with General Descrip- 
tions of the County, and instructions respecting Excursions by 
Railway, Steamboat, and Road. 

By G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.GJ3., FJS& 

With Map, and Plans of Canterbury and Rochester Cathedrals. 

"There is perhaps no other county which offers so many interesting and 
attractive, as well as easily accessible spots to a London holiday-maker as 
Kent, and a cheap and portable guide-book such as Mr. Sevan's will be welcome 
to this class."— Saturday Review, 

"The attention of the traveller is directed to all that Is worth seeing. A 
valuable little work, containing full information concerning all the favourite 
places of resort in the county, both on the coast and inland.*— KebUts Margate 
and Ramsgate Gazette. 

* Mr. Sevan's Handbook may be safely recommended as a pleasing companion 
to all who may chance to travel through Kent, and as a very useful guide to the 
lovers of ancient architecture."— ^4cod«my. 



London: EDWABD STAHPOBD, 55, Oharing Gross, S.W. 
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STANFORD S TWO-SHILLING TOUBIST8 GUIDES. 

TOURISTS' GUIDE TO THE COUNTY 
OF NORFOLK. 

With some Preliminary Kemarks as to its Natives, their Names, 
Superstitions, and Peculiarities. 

By WALTER RYE, 

Editor of the M Norfolk Antiquarian Miscellany/' 

With Map, and Plan of Norwich Cathedral 

«* Mr. Rye is an excellent guide. He teems with reminiscences of all kinds — 
historical, antiquarian, biographical, anecdotal. Norfolk abounds with objects 
of Interest to the intelligent visitor, whom Mr. Rye is prepared to tell all about 
them ; at the same time he does not forget to inform the visitor how best to get 
about the county and where he is likely to find the best fare." — Times. 

" Containing a number of capitally arranged excursions by road or rail, and 
an interesting chapter on the celebrities, the dialect, and the traditions of the 
old « North Folk.' "—Graphic. 

" Mr. Rye's Guide is really a charming little volume, cheap, very handy, very 
readable, and very complete. It is sure to command an enormous sale among 
excursionists on the Great Eastern line."— Norfolk Chronicle. 



TOURISTS' GUIDE TO SOMERSET- 
SHIRE. 

By R. N. WORTH, F.G.S., be. 
With Map, and Plan of Wells Cathedral. 



" Mr. Worth has done his work with intelligent discrimination ; his Guide is 
interesting reading, and must prove a pleasant and practically useful com- 
panion to the tourist who has the taste and leisure to spend a week or two in 
going to and fro over • pleasant Somerset.' "— Timet. 

" Within a single day's walk, and that not a long one, the ecclesiologist can 
find more gratification than in any other part of England ; and if he takes Mr. 
Worth's little volume as bis companion, he will carry with him all that is 
necessary for complete enjoyment. — Academy. 

"Well written, and though concise its pages teem with useful information. 
None, who are taking any portion of this county for their rambles, should be 
without Mr. Worth's guide in their pocket."— Frome Times. 

«* Great care has evidently been bestowed on the present work, which no 
tourist should be without."— Somerset County Herald. 
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Stanford's two-shilling tourists' guides. 

TOURISTS' GUIDE TO THE COUNTY 
OF SURREY. 

Containing full information concerning all its favourite Places 
of Resort. 

By G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.GJS., FAS, 

With Two Maps. 

"Mr. Bevan performs his task in a complete and business-like style. He 
wastes no words, gives the tourist all the information he can possibly need. 
A pedestrian with this little book in his pocket can scarcely make a mistake in 
his choice of excursions, and if he consult with sufficient care the two admirable 
maps, he is not likely to go astray/'— Spectator. 

" We have submitted to a close scrutiny his directions as to certain districts 
in which we have resided for years, and we have never caught him tripping in a 
matter of any consequence." — Saturday Review. 

** Very carefully compiled, the general description and means of getting at 
the various places of interest being given with a conciseness which earns our 
hearty approval. The tourist who bends his footsteps Surreywards will find 
it one of the most valuable and portable guides we ever remember to have seen," 
—South London Gazette. 



TOURISTS' GUIDE TO THE COUNTY 
OF SUSSEX. 

Containing full information concerning all its favourite Places 
of Besort, both on the Coast and Inland. 

By G. F. CHAMBERS, F.RJLS., 
Barrister-at-Law, Author of " A Handbook for Eastbourne," &c 

With Map, and Plan of Chichester Cathedral. 

**The information is skilfully condensed and well arranged. The road excur- 
sions are ail planned on the assumption that the tourist starts from one or the 
other of the watering places of the coast. The indexes, however, enable a place 
to be found in a moment wherever he may be." — Daily News. 

«* An excellent guide to Sussex, the value of the work depending not only on 
the accuracy and completeness of the information the book contains, but also 
upon the arrangement which has been carried out In this respect Mr. Cham* 
bers has effected a great improvement on the large number of guides published. 
His arrangement may be termed a thoroughly practical one."— Brighton Gazette. 

" Mr. G. F. Chambers' ' Sussex ' is one of the best books of the kind we have 
seen. It is concise, but omits no information that may be of use or interest to 
the traveller, and leaves no place to which historical, antiquarian, or other 
interests attach, unvisited." — Athen&um. 
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STANTOBd'8 TWO-SHILLING TOUBISTS' GUIDK8. 

TOURISTS' GUIDE TO THE EAST AND 
NORTH RIDINGS OF YORKSHIRE. 

Containing full information concerning all the favourite Places 
of Resort, both on the Coast and Inland. 

By G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.G.S., RS.S. 

With Map, and Plan of York Minster. 

"Will be found thoroughly useful and nearly exhaustive and full of all 
sorts of interesting jottings about the various places to or by which he takes 
his friend the tourist." — Timet. 

"Contains a large amount of valuable information concerning all the 
favourite places of resort in the two Ridings. A map adds to the value of the 
book, which is an admirable work of its kind, the manner in which the matter 
is condensed showing rare power in the putting of a vast mass of facts into 
a very small compass."— Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 

" All that can be desired in respect of portability and conciseness of descrip- 
tion. It contains a well-written description of the Ridings, and farther, in 
connection with excursions to places of note, gives ample details upon 
matters which a tourist ought to know if he is to have the full benefit of his 
excursions."— Leeds Mercury. 



TOURISTS' GUIDE TO THE WEST 
RIDING OF YORKSHIRE. 

Containing full information concerning all its principal Places 
of Resort and Interest. 

By G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.G.S., FJ3.a 

With Two Maps. 

M These are very handy little guide-books (and we have tested them in the 
most effective way— by using them), containing almost everything the curious 
traveller or pedestrian can wish to know; indeed the directions for the 
tourist are more precise and practical than those usually given in more 
elaborate works."— York Herald. 

M The information concerning every place of note within its boundary is 
concise and thoroughly to the point It is well arranged, handy, convenient, 
cheap, and strictly reliable."— Reliquary. 

" Neat, compact, interesting, and cheap, this will be found the most reliable 
work that could be in the hands of those who desire to know the leading 
features of the principal places of resort in this division of our county. The 
excursions by road and rail are admirably managed, while their attractiveness 
will be generally conceded.**— Sheffield Post. 
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STANFORD 6 TWO-SHILLING TOURISTS GUIDES. 

TOURISTS' GUIDE TO THE ENGLISH 
LAKE DISTRICT. 

By H. L JENKINSON, F.R.GJ3., &c., 

Author of Practical Guides to " North Wales," "The Isle of Man/' "The 
Isle of Wight," Ac. 

With Map. 

" Jenkinsoo's Practical Guide to the English Lakes Is too well known to 
need any introduction from us ; but some of our readers may be glad to learn 
that the same experienced and trustworthy writer has been employed to 
condense his advice into one of these little volumes. For this last series, in 
addition to its other merits, has the advantage of costing only two shillings 
each. Nothing so useful and convenient has been hitherto produced for the 
exploration of our native land."— Guardian, 

" In a neat and comprehensive form, this volume will be found to satisfy the 
wants of tourists who may desire to cover the largest area in the shortest time, 
and not miss anything by the my."— Liverpool Albion. 

M Very full of information, admirably arranged, supplied with maps, indexes, 
&c, and not too large to carry with comfort in a breast pocket."— Birmingham 
Daily Post. 

"This convenient and trustworthy volume deserves every success."— 
Academy. 



TOURISTS' GUIDE TO THE CHANNEL 
ISLANDS. 

JERSEY, GUERNSEY, ALDERNEY, SARK, HERM, and JETHOU. 

By BENJAMIN CLARKE. 

With Map. 

"It is clearly and sensibly arranged, and the information just such as most 
visitors are likely to seek after. No more delightful quarters are to be found 
on or near these coasts than these remnants of our French possessions in which 
to spend a holiday, possessing as they do much of the beauty of the southern 
mainland, a delightful climate, with the bracing sea-breezes all round. The 
publication of this extremely useful little guide, full as it is of all kinds of 
practical information, will be likely to increase the number of visitors to these 
gems of ocean."— Times. 

"Here in the compass of 116 small pages, general information as to the 
principal objects and points of interest is arranged to suit the convenience of 
those who can afford to spend but a short time In the islands, and to such 
persons the work will be welcome."— A thenaum. 

"Contains much valuable information, and is a most readable little book to 
anyone who may not have a thought of visiting the Islands, but to the tourist 
it would be simply invaluable."— Liverpool Albion, 
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TOURISTS' GUIDE TO BERKSHIRE. 

By EDWARD WALFORD, M.A., 
Editor of " The County Families of the United Kingdom." 

WITH MAP. 



TOURISTS' GUIDE TO CAMBRIDGE- 
SHIRE. 

By ARTHUR J. HILL, B.A., FJS.A., 

Author of " Architectural and Historical Notes on the Churches of 
Cambridgeshire." 

WITH MAP AND PLAN OF ELY CATHEDBAL. 



TOURISTS' GUIDE TO DORSETSHIRE. 

COAST, RAIL AND ROAD. 

By R. N. WORTH, F.G.S., 
Author of Tourists' Guides to North and South Devon, Somerset, be 

WITH MAP. 



TOURISTS' GUIDE TO WARWICK- 
SHIRE. 

By G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.G.S., F.S.S., 
Aachor of Tourists' Guides to Hampshire, Surrey, Kent, Yorkshire, *c 

WITH MAP. 
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STANFORD* TOURISTS GUIDES. 



TOURISTS' GUIDE TO DEVONSHIRE- 
NORTH AND SOUTH. 

By R. N. WORTH, F.G.S., &c, 

Author of the "Histories of Plymouth and Devonport," "West Country Gar- 
land," -The Progress of Mining Skill in the West of England," M Guide 
to the Three Towns," "Guide to Falmouth," ftc., &c. 

With Maps, and Plan of Exeter Cathedral. 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth, &. 6& 



" Mr. Worth's excellent Guide to Devonshire has been republished, and forms, 
we think, as good a Guide as the country possesses. Mr. Worth has a rare 
faculty for uniting the past and the present in his sketches of localities. 
Nothing is overdone, laboured, or, as far as we see, out of place. You refer to 
a pleasant sylvan scene, and find that Mr. Worth has peopled it with the ghosts 
of men and women who lived there in far-off times. Tou turn to a street in 
Exeter, Plymouth, or elsewhere, and find that the walls have a story. Altogether 
the work represents great labour and pains, and the public will be glad to have 
it in this form."— Western Daily Mercury. . 



THE LINCOLN POCKET GUIDE. 

Being a Short Account of the Churches and Antiquities of the 

County, and of the Cathedral of the Blessed Virgin 

Mary of Lincoln, commonly called the Minster. 

By SIR C. H. J. ANDERSON, Bart 

Fcap. 8vo, with Map, Plan, and Illustrations of the Cathedral, 3s. 



''Will, we believe, be of great service not only to strangers but also to Lin- 
colnshire people themselves. The ordinary guide-book tells of little except 
what is to be seen. Sir Charles Anderson, who knows every inch of the shire, 
has much to say of the associations of places, and many racy anecdotes to tell. 
Thus, though the book is small, it really contains more that is interesting and 
instructive than most volumes of double its bulk." — Athenceum. 

"The special attractiveness of this little book on literary and archaeological 
grounds must not lead us to overlook its merits as a guide-book to the City and 
County of Lincoln. Even were these considerably less than they are, the fact 
that it is at present the only work which can be put into the hands of any one 
wishing to make acquaintance with this confessedly unpicturesque but singularly 
interesting portion of England, would secure it a welcome."— Saturday JRevtew. 
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jenkinson'b practical guides. 



Fcap. 8vo, doth. 

JENKINSON'S PRACTICAL GUIDES. 

WITH MAPS AND VIEWS. 



THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 7s. 

Or In Four Sections separately, viz. :— 
Keswick; Windermere and Longdate; Ooniston, Butter- 
mere, and Wastwater ; Grasmere and UUswater. 
Paper covers, 1*. td. each. 

CARLISLE, GILSLAND, THE ROMAN WALL, 
AND NEIGHBOURHOOD. 5s. 

NORTH WALES. 6s. 6i 

Or In Five Sections separately, viz. . — 

Chester; Llandudno; Bettws-y-Coed and Snowdon; Dol- 

gelly and Bala; Aberystwith and Llangollen. 

Paper covers, is. 6d. each. 

THE ISLE OF MAN. 5s. 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 5s. 



Fcap. 8vo. ( 

JENKINSON'S SMALLER PRACTICAL 
GUIDES. 

WITH MAPS AND VIEWS. 



THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. Paper coyer, la. 6d. 

CARLISLE, GILSLAND, THE ROMAN WALL, 
AND NEIGHBOURHOOD. Paper coyer, 2s. 

NORTH WALES. Paper coyer, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE ISLE OF MAN. Paper coyer, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

THE ISLE OF WIGHT. Paper coyer, 2s. ; cloth, 2a. 64. 
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THE ALPS. 

TOURISTS' GUIDE TO THE UPPER ENGADINE. 

Translated from the German of M. Caviezel. With Maps, dec. Post 8vo, 
cloth, 5*. 

THE PHYSIOGRAPHY OF THE UPPER ENGADINE. 
By Francis Lloyd. With Map and Diagrams. Demy 16mo, boards, is. 

THE ZERMATT POCKET-BOOK ; a Guide Book to the 
Pennine Alps, from the Simplon to Arolla. Intended for the use of Moun- 
taineers. By W. M. Conwat. Demy 24mo, roan tuck, 3*. 6d. 

BIAEEITZ. 

GUIDE TO BIARRITZ AND BASQUE COUNTRIES. 

By Count Henkt Russell, Member of the Geographical and Geological 
Societies of France, of the Alpine Club, and Societe Ramond ; Author of 
" Pan, and the Pyrenees," &c Crown 8vo, cloth, with Map, 6s. 

BRUSSELS. 

FAMILY GUIDE TO BRUSSELS. Comprising Hints upon 
Hiring Houses, Furniture, Serrants, Cost or Living, Education, and the 
General Information necessary for a Family purposing to reside in that 
City. By J. R. Soon, of Brussels. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 

CANNES. 

VISITOR'S GUIDE TO CANNES AND ITS VICINITY. 

With Map, Frontispiece, and Tables. Post 8vo, cloth, 4s. 

DAVOS. 

DAVOS-PLATZ ; a New Alpine Resort for Sick and Sound 
in Summer and Winter. By One who Knows it Well. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 



2s. M. 



NOBWAY. 

THROUGH NORWAY WITH A KNAPSACK. New and 
Improved Edition. With Notes on Recent Changes, and a Map. By W. 
Mattied Williams, F.R.A.S., Ac Crown 8vo, cloth, 6*. 
Also, by the same Author, 

THROUGH NORWAY WITH LADIES. Post 8vo, cloth, 
with Map and Illustrations, 12s. 

PONTBESINA. 

PONTRESINA AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. By 
J. M. Ludwig, M.D., Resident Physician at Pontresina. With a Map. 
Fourth (Second English) Edition. Square 18mo, boards, 2s. 6d. 

SAN REMO. 

VISITOR'S GUIDE TO SAN REMOl By John Con- 
gbbye, Pro-Consul at San Remo. With two Maps. Post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 
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TEAVELLING MAPS. 



ENGLAND AND WALES-LARGE SCALE RAILWAY MAP OF 

ENGLAND AND WALES, in twenty-four sheets. Constructed on the 
basis of the Trigonometrical Survey. By A. Arkowsmith. Showing the 
Roads, &c., and the Distance from London of all the great Towns. The 
Railways with their Names, and the Names and Positions of the Stations 
are printed in red, thus making them very distinct. Scale, 3 miles to an 
inch ; size of each sheet 20 by 28 inches. The twenty-four Sheets of the 
Map are sold separately and will be found convenient and useful for 
Tourists. Each Sheet, plain, is.; mounted, in case, 2s. 64.; coloured, Is. 6d.; 
mounted, in case, 3s. 

THE SAME MAP, coloured to show the Fox Hunts. Each sheet, 
folded, 2s. 6d. ; mounted, in case, 5s. ; complete, mounted, in case, £6. 

ENGLAND AND WALES-STANFORD'S TRAVELLING AND 

LIBRARY MAP OF ENGLAND AND WALES. Comprising all the 
Railroads and Stations; the Principal Roads, Rivers, and Canals; the 
Parliamentary Divisions of Counties ; the Site of nearly every Church, dis- 
tinguishing the nature of the Living ; the Seats of the Nobility and Gentry ; 
also the Distance in Miles and Furlongs of each City and Town from the 
General Post Office, London. Scale, 5 miles to an inch ; size, 72 inches by 
84. Coloured, and mounted on linen, in four divisions, in morocco case, 
£3 13s. 6d. 

ENGLAND AND WALES.- STANFORD'S LIBRARY HAP OF 

ENGLAND AND WALES. Constructed on the basis of the Ordnance 
Survey and the Census, and adapted to the various branches of Civil or 
Religious Administration. With Railways and Stations, Roads, Canals, 
principal Parks, Antiquities, and other features of interest, giving the 
positions of Lighthouses and Light-vessels, Coastguard and Lifeboat 
Stations round our Coasts, and distinguishing clearly County Towns, Muni- 
cipal Boroughs, Parliamentary Boroughs, Assize Towns, places where 
Quarter Sessions are held, Cathedral Cities, Military Headquarters, and 
Ports ©f Entry. Scale, 6 miles to an inch ; size, about 60 inches by 70. 

[Nearly Beady. 

SCOTLAND.-STANPOBD'S MAP OP SCOTLAND, with the Counties 
Railways and Stations, Koads, Rivers, Canals, Lochs, Mountains, Seats of 
the Nobility and Gentry, &c. Scale, 6 miles to an inch ; size, 52 inches by 
76. In Six Sheets, coloured, £2 2s. ; mounted, in case, £3 3s. 

IBELAND.-STANPORD'S MAP OP IEELAND, reduced from the 
Ordnance Survey, and Coloured in Counties, and showing the Baronies, 
Towns, Kail way 8, Stations, Roads, Canals, &c. Scale, 6 miles to an inch ; 
size, 43 inches by 68. In case, 36s. 

ERELAND.-STANPOBD'S NEW MAP OP IRELAND, in Counties 
and Baronies, on the basis of the Ordnance Survey and the Census. With 
the Towns, Railways, Stations, Roads, Canals, Parks, Antiquities, and 
other features of interest shown. Scale, 8 miles to an inch ; size, 31 inches 
by 38. Coloured and mounted, in case, 10s. 6d. 
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diagram* * xrf |tatural l|ist0rjr. 

These Diagrams, compiled by the eminent Scientific Men whose names are 
appended, are drawn with the strictest regard to Nature, and engraved in the 
best style of art. The Series consists of Eleven Subjects, each arranged so that 
It may be mounted in one sheet, or be divided into four sections and folded in 
the form of a book, thus rendering them available either for Class Exercises or 
Individual Study. 

Price of each, mounted on roller and varnished, 6*. ; or folded in book form, 4*. 

I. CHARACTERISTIC BRITISH FOSSILS. ByJ.W. 

Lowry, F.R.G.S. Exhibits nearly 600 of the more prominent forms of 
Organic remains found in British Strata. 

II. CHARACTERISTIC BRITISH TERTIARY 

FOSSILS. By J. W. Lowkt, F.R.G.S. This Diagram illustrates upwards 
of 800 specimens of the Tertiary Formation. 
in. FOSSIL CRUSTACEA. By J. W. Salter, A.L.S., 
F.G.S., and H. Woodward, F.GJS., F.Z.S. Consisting of about 600 Illus- 
trations of the Orders and Sub-Orders. 

IV. The VEGETABLE KINGDOM. By A. Henprbt. 
Arranged according to the Natural System, each Order being illustrated by 
numerous examples of representative species. 

V. The ORDERS and FAMILIES of MOLLTJSCA. 
By Dr. Woodward. Represented in six classes: Gasteropoda, Pteropoda, 
Conch! fera, Brachiopoda, and Tunicata. 

VI. MYRIAPODAj—ARACHNIDA,— CRUSTACEA, 

—ANNELIDA,— and ENTOZOA. By Adah White and Dr. Bated. 
Illustrated by upwards of 180 examples, including Centipedes, Spiders, Crabs, 
Sand-hoppers, Sea-mice, Serpulas, Leeches, &c. 

VII. INSECTS. By Adam White. Contains nearly 250 
drawings of the different Orders: Coleoptera; Euplezoptera ; Orthoptera; 
Thysanoptera ; Neuroptera; Trichoptera; Hymenoptera; Strepsiptera ; 
Lepidoptera ; Homoptera ; Diptera ; and Aphaniptera. 

VIII. FISHES. By P. H. Gossb. Showing over 130 of the 
most conspicuous types, arranged in their Orders and Families. 

IX. REPTILIA and AMPHIBIA. By Drs. Bell and 
Baied. Contains 105 figures of the principal typical forms. 

X. BIRDS. By George Gray. Contains drawings of 236 of 

the leading illustrative specimens. 

XI. MAMMALIA. By Dr. Baird. Exhibits 145 of the 
chief illustrations selected from the several Orders. 
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STANFORD'S TOURISTS' CATALOGUE, 

Containing a list, irrespective of publisher, of all the best 

GKCTIIDE BOOKS AJNJD MAJPS 

suitable for the British and Continental Traveller; with Index Maps to the 

Government Surveys of England, France, and Switzerland. 

Gratis on application, or by Post for Penny Stamp, 
LONDON : EDWARD STANFORD, 55, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
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LONDON AND SOUTH-WESTERN RAILWAY, 

WATEBLOO STATION, LONDON. 

r The Shortest and Quickest Route to the South-West and 
West of England, Exeter, Barnstaple, Bideford ("West- 
ward Ho ! "), Ilfracombe, North and South Devon, Bude ' 
via Holsworthy, Tavistock, Launceston, Plymouth, 
Devonport, "Weymouth, Bournemouth, Southamp- 
ton, Portsmouth, Stokes Bay, and Isle of Wight. 

Fast Expresses at Ordinary Fares, and Frequent Trains. 

CHEAP TOURIST AND EXCURSION TICKETS. 

Through Tickets in connection with the London and North- 
western, Great Northern, and Midland Railways. 

Regular Mail Steamships, via Southampton, to and from the 
Channel Islands, Jersey and Guernsey. Also Fast 
Steamships for Havre, Rouen, and Paris, St. Malo, Cher- 
bourg, Granville, and Honpleur. 



kPHOTOSFOKPRESENm 



A Large Collection of Views of this Neighbourhood, 

FROM ONE SHILLING EACH; . 
Also of views of other parts of the United Kingdom, France. Italt, Spain 
and Portugal, Norway, Switzerland, Egypt, Palestine, India, United 
States, English Cathedrals, Abbeys, and Castles, on approval, to doable 
amount of cash sent. 

Lists on receipt of stamped addressed envelope to 
LETTS, Limited, 72, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.G. 

TRAVELLERS' REQUISITES. 

Maps of every Country or Part of the World, 

Knapsacks and Bags, Passports and Visas, Colour Boxes, 

Drawing Blocks, Guide Books, and Time Tables, 

New Book of Roads describing their Character. 

Send Stamp for Tourist Catalogue. 

LETTS, LIMITED, LONDON BRIDGE, S.E. 
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LYNTON, NOETH DEVON. 

THE ROYAL CA8TLE FAMILY HOTEL. 

Patboxibbd bt H.B.H. thb Punch of Walks and othbb Membbbs 
of the Royal Family. 

The Finest Sea and Land Views in the World. 



The above Hotel enjoys the most pleasant and commanding situation in the 
neighbourhood, embracing in panoramic succession complete and uninterrupted 
views of the Bristol Channel, Welsh Coast, Tors, Valleys of the East and West 
Lyn, and the far-famed Valley of Rocks, &c Being entirely surrounded by its 
own grounds (12 acres), and removed from the main road, Visitors can at the 
same time enjoy the retirement and comforts of a private house with the advan- 
tages and conveniences of a first-class Hotel, recently and extensively enlarged 
to meet the requirements of modern society. It is also central, and within easy 
distance of all places of interest in the vicinity. Strict attention combined with 
moderate charges. Private Sitting Rooms, new, elegant, and superior; Table 
d'Hdte; Coffee Room, Ladles' Drawing Room, &c, all overlooking the sea. 
New and excellent Stabling. 

In connection with this Hotel, and in the same extensive grounds, is a 
Private Hotel and Boarding House, also replete with every comfort and 
convenience for Families visiting this romantic neighbourhood. 

Pott Horta and Carriages qf every description. Coachet in the Beaton to 
Barnstaple and IffracomJbe. 

THOMAS BAKER, Proprietor. 

GEEA T MALV EEN. 
THE IMPERIAL. 

The attention of Foreign and Home Tourists seeking a 
salubrious and charming part of England is respectfully drawn 
to this Establishment, the largest and principal one in the 
district — comfortable, well appointed, specially adapted for 
Family Besidence, and the charges strictly moderate. 
THE NEW AND ELEGANT SWIMMING BATH, 
Part of a complete system of Baths in course of 

erection, IS NOW OPEN. 

TERMS-FROM £3 8s. PER WEEK, 

Including Bedroom, Attendance, Meals, and use of Public Booms. 

Special arrangements made with Families intending to 

reside for some time. 

DROITWICH BRI2STB2 BATHS. 

The Droitwich Brine Bath, so efficacious in cases of Gout, 

Rheumatism, and General Debility, is now administered in this 

Establishment exactly as at Droitwich. 

Tariffis Forwarded on Application. 
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NATIONAL LIFE ASSUBANCE SOCIETY, 

FO>k MUTUAL ASSURANCE. 



Head Office: 
2, KING WILLIAM STEEET, LONDON, E.C, 



ESTABLISHED 1830. 



DIRECTORS. 

President— John Chas. Salt, Esq. Vice-President— -John Blundell, Esq. 



George Burnand, Esq. 
Harry Chubb, Esq. 
Joseph Colling, Esq. 
Thomas Curtis, Esq. 
R. P. Carrw Hunt, Esq.* 



Frederick Lock, Esq. 
John Nicholas, Esq. 
Henry Pollock, Esq. 
The Hon. Gerald C. Talbot. 
Sir Henry W. Tyler, M.P, 



The Premiums are moderate to begin with, and by the 
application of Profits, in Class B, are gradually reduced until 
they are extinguished altogether; a result which may be 
expected to be attained, on an average, in 20 to 25 years 
from the time an Assurance is effected ; after which the further 
profits will be applied in making additions to the Sum Assured. 



VALUATION BALANCE-SHEET, December 81st, 1880. 
Assurance Pond (accumulated solely from Premiums) £769,666 15 2 
Net Liability under Assurance and Annuity Trans- 
actions 434,355 14 2 

Surplus available for future Bonus and Expenses £335,200 1 

ASSURANCE FUND - - - £800,000 

ANNUAL INCOME - - - 117,000 

CLAIMS PAID - - - 1,570,000 

AMOUNT ASSURED - - - 2,545,000 



Full Prospectuses and further information may be obtained 
on application at the Head Office, or at any of the Society* 

AdHWfiTKR 

i HENBY JOHN PUOKLE, Seobetaby. 
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GKEAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 

TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS. 

First, Second, and Third Class Tourist Tickets, available for Two 
Months, and renewable, with exceptions, up to December 31st, are issued 
during the Summer Months of each year, at Paddington, Westbournb Park, 
Notting Hill, Uxbridgb Road, Hammersmith, Shepherd's Bush, Ken- 
sington, Earl's Court, Victoria, Blackfriars, Westminster Bridge, 
Charing Cross, Mansion House, King's Cross, Moorgate Street, Farbinq- 
don Street, Bishopsgatb, and Aldgate Stations, to the well-known 
Watering and other places of attraction in the WEST OF ENGLAND, in- 
cluding:— 

Clevedon. Ilfracombe, Paignton. Torquay. 

Dartmouth. Lynmouth. Penzance. Weston-super-Mare. 

Dawlish. Lynton. Plymouth. Dorchester. 

Devonport. Minehead. Sctllt Islands. Weymouth. 

Exeter. New Quay. St. Iyes. Channel Islands. 

Falmouth. Newton Abbot. Teignmouth. Iks. 

To North and South Wales, including— 

Abebystwtth* Llandudno. Ttntern. NewMelpord. 

Barmouth Rhyl. Swansea, &c. 

Brttws-y-Coed. Chepstow. Tenby. 

To English Lake and Derbyshire Districts, including— 
Windermere. Coniston. Bowness. Buxton. 

Fdrness Abbey. Grange. Ambleside. And Matlock. 

And to Isle of Man, Waterford, Cork, Lakes of Killarney, Dublin, &c. 

Passengers holding 1st or 2nd Class Tourist Tickets to the principal stations 
in the West of England can travel by the 11.46 a.m. Fast train from 
Paddington, which reaches Exeter in four hours and a quarter, and Plymouth 
in six hours and a quarter, or by the 3.0 p.m. Fast train from Paddington, 
which reaches Exeter in the same time, and Plymouth in six hours. 

Tourists by the Great Western Line— the Broad Gauge Route to the 
West of England — pass through the most picturesque scenery in Devonshire 
and Cornwall, extending from Exeter to Plymouth, Falmouth, St. Ives, Pen- 
zance, and the Land's End ; while the Broad Gauge Carriages, running in the 
fast Express Trains to and from the West of England, for which they have 
been specially built, are The Finest Railway Carriages in Ordinary use 
in the Kingdom. 

Holders of Tourist Tickets are allowed to break their journey at several 
stations en route, and visit at their leisure places of interest in the vicinity. 
The holders of 1st and 2nd Class ordinary tickets between London and Exeter 
and places west thereof, are also allowed, both in summer and winter, to break 
their journey at Bath, Bristol, or Taunton, and proceed the next day, an 
arrangement which conduces largely to the comfort of invalids and others to 
whom a lengthened railway journey is objectionable. 

Family Carriages (with lavatories and other conveniences), containing 
compartments for servants, can be engaged on payment of not less than Four 
First Class and Four Second Class Fares. Application for these carriages should 
be made to the Superintendent of the Line, Paddington, some days before the 
proposed date of the journey, in order to prevent disappointment 

For particulars of the various Circular Tours, Fares, and other information, 
see the Company's Tourist Programmes, which can be obtained at the Stations 
and Booking-offices. 

J. GRLERSON, General Manager. 
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.GENERAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. 

For Bank Holiday Arrangements see Special Bills and Advertisements. 



Direct rooit and to Ibonqatb and St. Kathkbixb'b Wbabf. 



LO N DO N AN D BO U LOG N E.— The Dolphin, Rhine, Cologne, Moselle, 

or Concordia. Fbom London— Almost Daily. Fbom Boulogne— Almost Daily. FABBS: 
12s. or 8s. 6d. ; Return (available for One Month), 18s. 6d. or 18s. 

LONDON TO PARIS direct from London, via Boulogne. 

FARES: 8ingle (available for Three Days), Saloon, 1st Class Rail, II. 7s. 6d. ; Saloon, 2nd Class 
Rail, 11. Ss. ; Fore Cabin, 2nd Class Rail, 19s. 6d. ; 3rd Class Rail, 16s. 6d. Return (available 
for Fourteen Days), 21. 12s. 6d. ; 31. ; 12. 16s. ; V. 6s. 

LONDON AND HAVRE.— Swift or Swallow.— From London— Every 

Thursday. Fbom Havrjc— Bvery Sunday. FARES (Steward's Fee included): Chief Cabin, 
13s. ; Fore Cabin, 9s. Return Tickets (available for One Month), 20s. 64. and 14s. 

LON DON AN D QSTEN D —The Swift or Swallow.— From London— 
Wednesday and Sunday. Fbom Ostend— Tuesday and Friday. FARE8 (Steward's Fee 
included) : Chief Cabin, 16s. ; Fore Cabin, 10s. Return Tickets (available for One Month), 
23s. and 16s. id. 



LONDON AND ANTWERP- The Hawk, Teal, Falcon, or Capulet.— 

BOM London— Every Tuesday and Saturday. Fbom ANTWB»*r-Every Tuesday and Friday. 
FARES (Steward's Fee included) : Chief Cabin, 20s. ; Fore Cabin, 12s. 6d. Return Tickets 



Fbom London— Every Tuesday and Saturday. Fbom ANTWB»*r-Every Tuesday and Friday. 
FARES (Steward's Fee included): Chief Ca" ~" ~ " ------ 

(available for One Month), 81s. and 19s. 3d. 

LONDON AND HAMBURG— The Libra, Osprey, Iris, Rainbow, 

Martin, GranUm, or Widgeon. Fbom London— Wednesdays and Saturdays. Fbom Ham- 
burg— Three times a week. FARES (including Steward's Fee): Chief Cabin, 40s.; Fore 
Cabin, 20s. Return Tickets (available for One Month), 61s. M. and 91s. 

LONDON AND BORDEAUX.— Kestiel, Bittern, Lapwing, and Gan- 

ne*.— Fbom London— Every Thursday. Fbom Bordeaux— Every Friday. FARES (no 
Steward's Fees): Chief Cabin, 8/.; Pore Cabin, 21. Return Tickets (arailablo for One 
Month), Chief Cabin, 61. ; Fore Cabin, 8/. 6s. 8d. 

LONDON AND EDINBURGH. -The Ftrgo and Stork. — From 
London— Every Wednesday and Saturday according to tide. Fbom Eddtboboh (Oranton 
Pier)— Every Wednesday and Saturday, at 3 p.m. FARE8 (Steward's Fee included) : Chief 
Cabin, 22s. ; Fore Cabin, 16s. Return (available for One Month), 34s. and 24s. 6d. Deck 
(Soldiers and Sailors only), los. 

LONDON AND HULL— The Heron, Ostrich, or Hamburg.— From 

London— Every Wednesday and Saturday, at 8 morn. Fbom Hull— Every Wednesday and 
Saturday, according to tide. FARES (Steward's Fee included) : Saloon, 8s. ; Fore Cabin, 6s. 
Return Tickets (available for One Month), 12s. 6d. and 8s. The Passenger Service is sus- 
pended during the winter months. 

LONDON AND YARMOUTH.— From London Bridge Wharf.— 

During the summer there is a special Passenger service. FARES : Saloon, 9s. ; Fore Cabin, 

T*. Return Tickets (available for One Month), 12s. M. and 10*. 6d. , 

For further particulars apply to the Secretary, 71, Lombard Street, London, E.C., 

or 31, Piccadilly. Circus, W. 

The above arrangements are made subject to such alterations as wind, weather, 

or other circumstances may render necessary. 

LYNTON (NORTH DEVON). 

THE VALLEY OF ROCKS HOTEL. 

THIS favourite and beautifully situate First-Class Hotel is 
built on one of the finest sites in the neighbourhood, and largely patron- 
ised by the best families. It has been considerably enlarged, remodelled, and 
improved ; and combines, with Moderate Charges, all necessary means for the 
accommodation and comfort of Families and Tourists. The splendid Table 
d'H6te and Coffee Room, Reading Rooms, Ladies' Drawing Room, and several 
Private Sitting Rooms, replete with every comfort, range in a long front, over- 
looking the Sea, and looking into the extensive Private Grounds of the Hotel 
It is most conveniently situate as a centre for visiting all the places of interest 
in the district. Handsomely-fitted Billiard Room open during the Season for 
Residents in the Hotel only. 

Post- Horses and Carriages ; also the very best kind of Modern Stabling. 

JOHN CROOK, Pbopbibtob. 
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LAMPLOTJGH'S PYRETIC SALINE. 

Effervescing and Tasteless ; forms a most Invigorating, Vitalising, 
and Refreshing Beverage. 
Gives instant relief in Headache, Sea or Bilious Sickness, Indigestion, Con- 
stipation, Lassitude, Heartburn, Feverish Colds, and prevents and quickly 
relieves or cures the worst form of Typhus, Scarlet, Jungle, and other Fevers, 
Prickly Heat, Small-pox. Measles, Eruptive or Skin Complaints, and various 
other altered conditions of the blood. 
Dr. Morgan : — " It furnishes the blood with its lost saline constituents." 
Dr. Turlet : — " I found it act as a specific, in my experience and family, in 
the worst form of Scarlet Fever, no other medicine being required." 

In Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, 2*. 6d., 4s. 6<J., lis., and 21*. each. 
H. LAMPLOUGH, Consulting Chemist, 113, Holborn, London, E.C. 



EXETER. 

WITH FULL VIEW OF THE GRAND OLD CATHEDRAL. 

Patronised rt Best Families. Reduced Tariff. Every effort is made 
to ensure the unqualified satisfaction of Ladies and Gentlemen. 

Handsomely Furnished Suites of Apartments. Ladies' Coffee Boom. 

BILLIARD ROOM. HOT AND COLD BATHS. 
OMNIBUSES AND CABS MEET EVERT TRAIN. 

J. HEADON STANBURY, Proprietor. 

Tourists, Travellers, and Others 

Exposed to the sun and dust, will find 

Rowland's Kalydor 

Both cooling and refreshing to the face and hands. 
It allays all heat and irritability of the skin, 
eradicaies eruptions, freckles, tan, and discolora- 
tion, and realises a healthy purity and delicacy of 
complexion. Sizes, 4*. 6d. and 8*. 6d. per Bottle. 

Rowland's Macassar Oil, 

An Invigorator, Purifier, and Beantifier of the 
Hair beyond all prccoaent. 

Rowland's Odonto, 

A Pearl Dentifrice for giving a pearl-like white- 
ness to the teeth and fragrance to the breath. 

SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS, 

V Ask for " Rowland's " Articles. 
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GEEAT EASTERN RAILWAY. 



EPPI NG FOR EST. 

Trains run every half-hour to Wood Street and Chingford 
from Liverpool Street, Bishopsgate, Bethnal Green, Cambridge 
Heath, London Fields, and Hackney Downs. Trains also run 
from Stratford to Wood Street and Chingford. 

Frequent Trains to Woodford, Buckhurst Hill, and 
Lougnton, from Liverpool Street, Bishopsgate, Bethnal 
Green, Coborn Road, Fenchurch Street, Stepney, Burdett Road, 
and Bow Boad. 

Cheap Excursion Tickets are issued to Chingford, Wood- 
ford, Buckhurst Hill, and Loughton, every Sunday and 
Monday during the Summer Season. 

The new Chingford Station is situate close to Queen 
Elizabeth's Lodge in the Forest. 

WILLIAM BIRT, 

General Manager. 

Liverpool Street Station, 1882. 

PENZANCE. 

QUEEN'S HOTEL 

(On the Esplanade). 
This magnificent Hotel has a frontage of over 170 feet, all the rooms of which 
overlook the sea. It is the only Hotel that commands a fall and uninterrupted 
view of Mount's Bay. Penzance stands unrivalled for the variety and quiet 
beauty of its scenery, whilst the mildness of its climate is admirably adapted 
to invalids. Apartments en suite. Drawing, Reading, Coffee. Billiard Rooms. 
Hot and Cold Baths. An Omnibus meets every train. Posting in all its Branches. 

ALEX. H. HORA, Proprietor. 

BIDEFORD. 

NEW INN, FAMILY & COMMERCIAL HOTEL 

HENBY ASCOTT, Pbopbtetob. 

The oldest, largest and principal Family and Commercial Hotel and Posting 
House, is pleasantly situated in an elevated and central part of the town, and 
commands extensive and beautiful views of the River Torridge and surrounding 
country ; is eleven miles distant from Clovelly, eight miles lrom Hobby Drive, 
and three miles from Westward Ho ! 

Private suites of apartments. Coffee, Commercial, and Billiard Rooms. 
Postiug and Livery Stables. Omnibuses meet all Trains. 
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GOLD KEDAL, PABIS, 1878. 
MEDALS: SYDNEY, 1880; MELBOTJBNE, 1881. 

FRY'S COCOA 

EXTEAOT 

GUARANTEED PERFECTLY PURE COCOA ONLY, 

DEPRIVED OF THE SUPERFLUOUS OIL. 

" Strictly Pure."— W. W. Sioddart, City and County Analyst, Bristol. 

" Pure Cocoa."— Charles A. Cameron, Analyst for JnMin. 



TRY ALSO 

FRY'S CARACAS COCOA, 

. "A DELICIOUS PREPARATION." 



15 Prize Medals awarded to J. 8. Fry & Sons. 

J. S. FRY & SONS, Bristol and London. 

F0EE1GN OFFICE PASSPORT AGENCY. 



BRITISH SUBJECTS who are preparing to visit the Continent, may be 
saved much trouble and expense by obtaining FOREIGN OFFICE PASS- 
PORTS through EDWARD STANFORD'S Agency, 56, Charing Cross, 
London, whose experience and long-established arrangements enable him to 
ensure Passports in proper form and duly vise, without personal attendance. 
He mounts the passport, which is good for life, on Muslin or Silk, in Roan, 
Morocco, or Russia Case. Residents in the country can have passports 
obtained, completed, and forwarded by post. 

For further particulats, including the Forms of Application, Cost of Pass- 
port, visas, &c., see Stanford's Passport Circular, which will be forwarded 
by post for penny stamp. 



Tourists' Writing Oases, Polyglot Washing Books, 

LUGGAGE LABELS, FOREIGN WRITING PAPER, PATENT 
INKSTANDS, ETC.; 

Also the Names and Addresses of First-class Couriers and 
Travelling Servants. 



EDWAED STANPOED, 55, Oharing Cross, London. 
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ILFRACOMBE HOTEL 

" A model of sanitary excellence." 



THE ILFKACOMBE HOTEL 

Is on the verge of the Atlantic, in its own Picturesque Grounds 

of Five Acres, with Tennis Lawn, &c. 

IT CONTAINS 250 BOOMS. 

The Charges are fixed and moderate, and there is a 

Table d'Hote daily. 

Every information wiJEL be afforded by the Manager, 

ILFRACOMBE, NORTH DEVON. 

The attractions of Ilfracombe, and the places of interest in the neighbour- 
hood, point to it as the natural centre to be chosen by the Tourist who desires 
to see with comfort all the beauties of Coast and Inland Scenery which North 
Devon affords. There is also easy access into South Devon and Cornwall. 
The means of communication with Ilfracombe by Railroad and Steamboat are 
most complete. 

Tourist Tickets to Ilfracombe for Two Months are issued 
at all principal Stations. 



There is attached to the Hotel one of the Largest Sea Water 

Swimming Baths in England ; also Hot and Cold Sea Water 

Private Baths. 



lira 

ROYAL BRITANNIA HOTEL, ILFRACOMBE. 

GOOD PUBLIC ROOMS. MODERATE TERMS. 
ADDRESS— THE MANAGER. 
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